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One test-dr 


e will prove to you... 


nothing Aandles hustles or hugs the road 
like the big, beautiful Dodge! 


Slip into the driver’s seat... then take off! Before-you’ve gone your first mile, you’ll know Dodge is the nimblest number 
that ever swept over the road, with the quickest scataway, the smoothest ride, the safest stop-power in the low-price field. 


t 
Mark of a modern car: Push-button driving, Flight-Sweep styling! Ry reve mever guess such a high-spirited per- 
. : : - former could be so low priced. But DODGE is! 


And all it takes is a trial run to show you what a 
performer Dodge really is. Touch the “D” 
button, and sample the take-off-and-go of torrid 
Torque-Flite drive with. modern push-button 
controls. Tread down on the gas pedal, and get 
the feel of 215 horsepower . . . the most powerful 
standard V-8 in the low-price field! 


Measure the magic comfort of Dodge Torsion- 
Aire Ride, too. See how it flattens out the lean 
on corners and curves .. . puts a stop to brake’ 
“nose-dive”’. . . ‘levels’ bumps so flat you'll 
think they just re-paved the pavement! 


fe Se why settle for a “second-best”? when you can 
> so easily own a new DODGE? Your dealer will 


You’re always a step ahead in cars of The Forward Look be happy to have you meet this beauty now! 


Dodge bests ’em all for VALUE—with high-powered W/{/ 

V-8’s and Six ... Torque-Flite drive with trouble-free © WG : 
mechanical push-button controls... Flight-Sweep 

beauty ...smooth-as-siik Torsion-Aire : 
Ride ...f t 

Total.Gontact brakes!) YOU GET MORE INA | L 


THE BIG, BEAUTIFUL BUY IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED Ss, 


UNIVERSITY LIBRAR) 
UNIVERSITY OF A: 


Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
/:7.4-y @ HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 

Loss of Physical Vigor 


GO If you have these symptoms 
then your. troubles may be traced to Glandu- 
Jar Dysfunction . ..a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Negleet of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre- 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malignancy. _ 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men | kat 


SS I thods has a NEW |.25c for 2 years, 50¢ for 5 years, to all others $1.00 per year. 
By Oar er tila hoor 4 RATES : Ninety cents per ‘agate tine. 
t 


h Glandular Dys- 
eee Les Eanteeoton by. prover NON- per insertion. nimum charge for Classified Advertising, $2.50. 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may : 
rove of utmost importance in your life. 
rite today. There is no obligation. 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-234 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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TOT cal ore ee ee sot scamaceySbaicbatetunanetemnces 
Four-Million-Dollar Vegetable Industry by Joe Balla : 
Feeders’ Day at University. of Alberta... : : 8 
Tale of 1885 Rebellion by Gordon McLaren .. 


AWNINGS — TENTS 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


Chairs, Umbrellas and Hammocks 
- Camping Equipment 


Boat Covers 
FITTED TRUCK COVERS ; Rancher’s Daughter Receives Appointment __.............--..-c---ceeceeees- 11 
calgary TENT and History of Rocky Mountain Hottse by Kerry. Wood ...................... 12 
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AWNING LTD. Encounter with Assessors by Fs W. TWilley --...c.c.-cccccs-cossccoscceeee V7 
614A. 17th Ave. W. — Ph. 27606 Oxen on Canadian Prairies by Lela Andrews .._............ 18 
“Our Business Covers a lot of Things” Alberta Agrologists’ Meeting .-...:....... Specs 2S eviLeanluboeis Mag a 


Alberta Wheat Pool News 
Nellie McClung Memorial by Miriam Green Ellis 
Central Alberta Dairy Pool. 2... ‘ 
Crossword Puzzle ............, et sca ak ad aes ces 24 
Aunt Sal 


About 2,000,000 farms in the United 
States, less than ‘half of the. total, all imports of cheddar cheese into 
account for 88% of the farm cash Canada for one year.. Cheese stocks 


sales and 85% of farm purchases from 


industry. 30,000,000-Ib. mark. 


For sale at 

all Canadian National 
Railways stations, express 
and telegraph offices. 


TRUCK SEATS REBUILT BUILDIN GS © 


Ne waiting for your truck seats to 
be repaired. EXCHANGE your old, 
Worn one on a new one in a matter 
of minutes. 


WRITE TODAY. 


DELUXE Auto Trim Service 


Pnone AMherst 6-2446 
617. 11th AVE. W., CALGARY 


Complete freedom for arranging ma- for 

heat baad aegtn es are no posts to @ WAREHOUSES 

clutter the interior. | @ RINKS 

@ YOU HAVE NO MAINTENANCE | 9 sTORAGE 
WORRIES WHEN YOU USE OUR SHEDS 
GLUED, LAMINATED RAFTERS @ MACHINE 
_AND DECORATIVE ALUMINUM SHEDS 
COVERING. @ BARNS 


Fire Insurance Rates Are Very Low 


are hest. 


_ INVESTIGATE TODAY! 


Please state what size you require. 
Engineered to Standard Sizes. 


_ Timber Building Company Ltd: 


EXPORT 


, Phone - 35t venue N.E. Phone 
CANADA’S FINEST Office C8 2 Sah A B Res. 
“CIGARETTE 7-8501 Caan en Y 7-2113 


. Farm and Ranch 


No. 7 


Room 410, 86 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ont. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: — To bona-fide farmers residing in B.C., Alberta, Sas- 
ewan and Manitoba when remittance is made direct to our office—t5c for 1 year, 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING, 12c per_word 

oer 16 


The federal government has banned 


in this country are approaching the 


BUY TIMBER ARCH 


Be wise and invest your 
dollars in one of our 
engineered buildings 
which costs less and 
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How to keep your 
horse at work 


@ A rubdown with Absorbine Wash 
tight after work helps prevent galled 
shoulders, sore necks, stiffness across the 
back, shoulders and loins. Absorbine 
applied to a blemish or at the first sign 
of puffiness helps stop a more serious 
condition like ringbone or spavin. Does 
not remove hair nor blister skin. Horse 
can be treated on the job. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 


_W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


the Sie STOCK PEST 


CONTROL 


“| THOUSANDS ARE SWITCHING TO NU- 
WAY 1 FIRST IN QUALITY | LOWEST 
IN PRICE 1 NONE BETTER! New, ad- 
justable, double oil flow control from 5-Gal. 

supply tank, onto huge non-destructive 

cable,. which absorbs the oil. No waste 
from wind blow, or oil drip off! Animals 
cant’t break or tear it! Lasts for years! 

STOP 1 LOOK ! LISTEN ! Without obli- 

gation, First five that mails this ad. to us 

we will ship you an oiler free! DEALERS 

INVITED! 


Distributed in Canada by 
icCletland vctery, Supplies Ltd., 
611 + 8th Avenue E., Calgary, Alberta 
Write for Literature and the Greatest Offer 
sever made to Stockmen!  K-4, 
NU-WAY, Box 552, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


TONRA STOCK FARM 
Buy your Landrace from a breeder 
that sells only Top Quality Landrace 
and at reasonable prices. All from 
imported stock. Another large im- 
portation on the: way. Weanling, 
four month old sows and boars and 
a limited number of outstanding bred 


WEIGH WITHOUT SCALES 
WITH THE NEW — 


the Weigh- 
round the 
pull taut 
and read off the s 
weight. ia 
That's all there is to it. Made of heavy, 
washable, stretchproof plastic, calls 
rated to give live weight of cattle and 
both live weight and carcass weight of 
hogs. Hogs should be marketed be- 
tween 185 and 220 Ibs. live weight to 
bring highest prices. : 
Guaranteed accurate to within 3%: with 
eee will give weight to within 1 or 
Ibs. The Weighband is easy to read, 
can be carried in your pocket, and will 
last for years. - 
Send for your WEIGHBAND Today ! 
Money back if not satisfied within 
P days 
ONLY $4.00 POSTPAID 


' (Sole N. American D’stbr’s, 
Canadian Organic Developments Ltd., J 


H Burns Bidg., Calgary, Alberta.) : 
y Please send me ..Weighbands at i 
y 92:00 each. Enclosed is .O, /Cheque I 
§ for... dpe Send C.O.D............ | 
} NAM en : 
PADDRESS 20) oo t 
i i] 
I ] 


Me ee ee ee 


NOW! . The highest capacity — 
combines have a new LOW LOOK! 


STYLED FOR EASIER OPERATION... 
IMPROVED DRIVER COMFORT AND 
ADDED CONVENIENCE 


The compact, field-hugging silhouettes of 
the 82 and 92 combines—up to 4’ lower 
than other makes—give you many new 
advantages. There’s improved manoeuver- 


ability, increased all-round visibility, extra. INSPECTION STEP PLATES - : COCKPIT CONTROLS 
x3 ; arcs step at cylinder inspection, The controls are scientifically placed 
safety fro m the lower centre of gravity, , ort. Fuel tank platform for easy and clearly marked. You sit high, 
plus easier transportation and storage. Bling and convenient straw walker. -— out. of the dust, in complete 
inspection. Sta command. 


All these improvements without any 
sacrifice in groundsclearance. And on top 
of these great new features, the Massey- 
Harris Streamliners have all the capacity 
and trouble-free operating efficiency of 
‘Balanced Separation’’ ... the famous 
straight-through body design that elimi- 
nates bunching and starving on turns. 


Here’s a completely new concept in self- 
propelled design . . . see for yourself the 
benefits of the new Low Look in High 


FOLD-AWAY AUGER AIR INTAKE FLAPPER VALVE 


Capacity combines. Your Massey- Harris Hinged unloading auger folds back _ Cuts off air-intake from alternate 
dealer has all the details. ..see him soon! and locks snug in special cradle for sides. Eliminates troublesome chaff 
transport. Goes up in a jiffy and-is ‘build up on air intake screen. Motor 
18” longer than on previous models. always operates at correct tempera- 

p ture. 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited 


TORONTO, ONTARIO \ 


Reflections On 


Canadian History 


NEY years-ago the Dominion of 
Canada was formed amidst storm and 
travail. The confederation of the farflung 
meagrely settled provinces was a miracle 
in nation-making and there were then 
ominous predictions of disaster and fail- 
ure. 


Ramshackle empires have been built 
through battle and bloodshed. At times 
more lasting nations have emerged 
through economic pressures out of dis- 
cordant material, But confederation in 
Canada in 1867 brought together a string 
of provinces and territories extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans, 
and with a total population of only four 
million people, most of whom were in On- 
tario and Quebec — the central provinces. 


The chances against a federated Can- 
ada in 1860 were at least 25 to 1. Yet 
within 17 years the eastern provinces had 
joined hands and there was a swift expan- 
sion to the Rocky Mountains in the west, 
and then to the Pacific and northward to 
the frozen seas of the Arctic ocean. 


The Fathers of Confederation were 
courageous, determined and inspired men. 
and the results of their labors was the 
ereation of a nation which in area is the 
largest in the Western Hemisphere and 
' the second largest in the world. Those 
men had to overcome internal jealousies 
and fears. They were also faced with the 
hostility of the United States, which lat- 
terly became reconciled to Canada as a 
neighbor, and the terms df friendship and 
co-operation, between these two North 
American nations are a lesson in interna- 
ticnal amity to the world. 


Following the U-S. civil war, however, 
feeling. there was running high against 
Great. Britain and not a few American 
statesmen were determined that Canada 
should become a part of their republic. 
The House of Representatives passed un- 
animously a resolution deploring Cana- 
dian federation, which was represented as 
being put through against the wishes of 
the majority of Canadian people. The 
United States congress repealed a recipro- 
city treaty which brought about economic 
hardship in Canada. One senator brought 
in a resolution that provided for the re- 
newal of the reciprocity arrangement 
provided Canada would cede all of the 
territory west of Lake Superior to the 
United States. If that had been accepted 
by the Canadian parliament Canada would 
have lost all the rich agricultural lands of 
the west; all the oil, mineral and forest 
wealth which is now.making such an im- 
mense contribution to the economic pro- 
gress of this nation. 


In 1870 President Grant told Hamil- 
ton Fish, his secretary of state, that he 
would like to declare war on Great Bri- 
tain, conquer Canada and wipe out British 
commerce, and Mr. Fish suggested to a 
British minister that Canada should be 

‘handed over to his country to settle civil 
war claims against the British. 


. Meanwhile the government of Can- 
ada was planning and carrying out daring 
policies. It took over Rupert’s Land, run- 
ning from Labrador to the Rocky 
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Mountains, and from the United States’ 
border to. the North Pole. Swooping over 
the mountains it gathered the disgruntled 
British Columbians into camp with some 
kind words and a promise to build a trans- 
continental railway within ten years. Ac- 
tually it took 15 years to complete the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


All these achievements carried with 
them serious risks, but the end sought 
was achieved. 
elaborate United States’ program of ex- 
tending its boundaries to the Arctic ocean 
and gathering in the Pacific slope came 
to an end. Canada was accepted as a 
sister and a sovereign North American 
nation. Canada became, as predicted in 
1860 by the eloquent Darcy McGee, Cana- 
adian statesman of the day, “one great 
nationality, bound like the Shield of 
Achilles, by the blue rim of oceans; quar- 
tered in many communities, each dispos- 
ing of its internal affairs, but all bound 
together by free institutions, free inter- 
course and free commerce.” 

This Canadian nation, put together 
for purely political reasens, and against 
what may be termed the claims of econ- 


_ omics and geography, has for nine decades 


met and solved immense problems, mean- 
while growing steadily in population, 
wealth and world prestige. Such ought to 
provide assurance that the problems of 
today which, serious as some may appear 
to be, are as nothing compared. to those 
of the years of Canada’s infancy. The 
daring, courage and fortitude of that early 
generation of Canadian statesmen and 
Canadian people should be an inspiration 
and encouragement to the present genera- 
tion in this ninetieth anniversary of Ca- 
nadian Confederation. 


* 


Conservatives 


Win Power 


OHN DIEFENBAKER proved to be a 
political giant killer when, against the 
almost unanimous prediction of political 
“experts”, he defeated the Liberal govern- 
ment which had controlled Canada’s des- 
tinies for twenty-two years. 


Maybe Mr. Diefenbaker surprised him- 
self, otherwise he would not have made 
the lavish pre-election promises which 
characterized his political speeches all 
the way across Canada. But the Conser- 
vative leader has a reputation for sincer- 
ity and perhaps he was convinced that 
a new and virile government could and 
would make desirable changes in govern- 
ment: In all fairness he should be given 
a reasonable opportunity to carry out his 
program. 


It is unfortunate, however, that the 
Conservatives do not have a clear major- 
ity in parliament. When minority parties, 
supported by a fractional vote of the 
people, have the decision of life and death 
over a party in power, our democratic 
form of government does not function 
satisfactorily. Democracy envisages ma- 
jority rule. 

To give the Liberal party its due under 
its lengthly regime Canada has achieved 
remarkable progress. The nation gained 
honor and respect in the second world 


Whereupon the whole. 
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war and since then has been accepted as 
an equal in the councils of the great world 
countries. Economically this Dominion 
has made rapid strides, thanks to the de- 
velopment of vast newly-found natural 
resources such as oil and iron ore; also 
to the surge of immigration and the 
world demands for Canadian products. 


It is a real achievement for any political 
party to hold power for 22 years in’such 
a country as is Canada, with interests of 
the various provinces so diversified and 
local demands so pressing. But the years 
gather increasing crops of problems and 
a government must be more on the defen- 
sive, as time goes on. Then comes the 
day of reckoning and defeat at the polls. 


It is to be sincerely hoped that Mr. 
Diefenbaker and his government will en- 


. joy better fortune than the last Conser- 


vative government of Canada which was 
in power from 1930 until 1935. It attained 
power under the leadership of R. B. Ben- 
nett just as the world-wide depression hit 
the nation. -It was, most unfairly, blamed 
for conditions over which it was power- 
less. 


* 


More Populatien 
Helps Agriculture 


DURAN the past ten years around 1,- 

400,000 immigrants arrived in Can- 
ada. Most of them have jobs and many 
are doing very well. 


This addition to the nation’s popula- 


tion has been very helpful to the farm 


people. 

Adding a million four hundred thou- 
sand people to the nation’s population 
means the consumption of an extra 109,- 
000,000 pounds of beef, 77,000,000 pounds 
more pork and 47,000,000 pounds of poul- 
try meat. 


An extra 1.4 million people eat 
42,000,000 dozen eggs, 26,000,000 pounds 
of butter and require 280,000,000 quarts of 
milk. 


Those figures are predicated upon the 
immigrants consuming the food at ap- 
proximately the same rate as Canadians. 
The statistics of the consumption of the 
food mentioned over recent years would 
suggest that such is happening. 


It is very plain that Canada needs 
more people and a continuing flow of im- 
migrants would.be of greater help to our 
agriculture than any other efforts calcu- 
lated to place the industry on a sound 
basis. 

* 


It is reported that car accident insur- 
ance rates will go up again this year be- 
cause of increase in accidents. The 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta is putting a 
plan in operation to cut-costs of insurance 
on farm trucks and cars. Under the 
scheme 7,500 farmers will have to take 
out policies for a start and the risk will 
be carried by the Co-operative Fire & 


‘Casualty Co. for the group. The experi- 


ence of the group~will be the basis for 
the cost of the insurance. This plan 
should provide protection at a minimum 
cost. 
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Something To 
Think About 


N R. CRUMP, president of the Canadian 

Pacific Railway, was a witness before 
the Kellog Royal Commission investigat- 
ing the Railway Firemen’s Union — C.P.R. 
dispute over the: railway’s proposal. to 
abolish firemen on yard and freight diesel 
locomotives. 


Under cross-examination by David 
Lewis, counsel for the Firemen’s Union, 
Mr. Crump said that if the export rate of 
grain hauling, as limited by the Crow’s 
Nest agreement, was doubled the railway 
would net an increase of between 60% and 
70° in freight revenue before taxes. 


Mr. Crump said the railway obtains 
30% of its freight handlings in the west, 
but that produces only 9% of the 
revenues. 


In 1921, when there was a temporary 
suspension of the Crow’s Nest export 
grain rates, the freight cost from Calgary 
to Fort William rose from 14.4c a bushel 
of grain to 24.3c. . 


ig 


U.S.A. Farm Policy 
In A Tangle 


INCE 1951 the cost of the United States 
farm products price support program 
was increased from $1,200,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000 a year. With the ex- 
penditure of all that money the financial 
position of the farmers has worsened and 
at a time when prosperity in other fields 
of endeavor is at a record high level. 


The hunt is on for a new farm plan. — 


The problem is to draw up one that will 
provide a good price for farm products 
without increasing production. All the 
plans in the past have resulted in the 
production of huge surpluses. Some think 
it will take ten years to dispose of the 
piled up supplies now in the government’s 
hands. 


Ezra T. Benson, U.S. secretary of 
agriculture, said it is an impossibility to 
impose controls sufficiently drastic to 
bring production in line with market out- 
lets. Farmers would not accept such a 
proposal and legislators would not try to 
impose it. 

Mr. Benson stated that controls as 
presently in operation are not effective in 
controlling over-all agricultural produc- 
tion, that the plan of acreage allotments 
and price supports is obsolete. A techno- 
logical explosion has occurred in agricul- 
ture, he maintained, and farmers are now 
producing double what they did 15 years 
ago. 

“If any product is abundant, “the 
secretary said, “it cannot for long be 
priced as if it were scarce. The need and 
challenge is to build markets so that this 
abundance can be used. We cannot build 
markets by pricing ourselves out of 
them.” He wants more leeway in estab- 
lishing floor prices. 

Several plans are under discussion. 
One is the two-price plan under which 
high price supports would be provided for 
farm products sold on the domestic mar- 
ket and surpluses would go at world 
prices. The tendency would then be for 


farmers to hold production down to do- 
mestic requirements. 

Another proposal is to keep the 
present Soil Bank plan in operation and 
tighten the regulations. There has been 
too many irregularities in the operation of 
the present plan. 

Another proposal is to sell farm pro- 
ducts on the free market with the govern- 
ment making compensating payments to 
farmers on part of their production when 
prices fall below a certain established 
level. 

The policy of the United States gov- 
ernment was to establish “parity” prices 
for farm products after World War 2, so 
that a price collapse, similar to that which 


‘happened .after World War 1, would not 


occur. But price levels were established 
at such a high figure that the government 
now has about $8,000,000,000 worth of 
farm products in storage under its owner- 
ship. Efforts made to dispose of the sur- 
pluses have harmed other food exporting 
nations and created ill-will therein against 
the United States. 


Why Food 
Costs More 


OOD costs to consumers has been ris- 

ing while the prices received by 

farmers have been dropping or stationary. 
What is the cause? 

It has been suggested that a Royal 
Commission to investigate the reason for 
this paradoxical situation should be ap- 
pointed by the Canadian government. 
Canada is strong for Royal Commissions. 


The United States congress has had 
a committee at work prying into the prob- 
lem, so it may not be necessary to conduct 
a Canadian investigation. In the last ten 
years the cost of feeding the average 
United States’ family of four has gone up 
359, while prices received by the farmer 
for his food products has gone down 13%. 
That is a spread of 48%. The increase in 
cost of food for the family of four was 
from $1,264 to $1,708 over the past ten 
years, an increase of $444 a year. 

The causes of the increase — better 
food, more processing, fancy packaging, 
higher cost of transportation and han- 
dling. Food is bought in smaller amounts, 
much of it is in a prepared state, mar- 
keting is made more convenient and pro- 
ducts are put up in fancy wrappers. All 
this is now costing United States’ food 
consumers an estimated $6 billion more 
than the 1940 food bill. 

Railway hauling charges have gone 
up 89% over 1945 rates in the U.S. (in 
Canada freight rate increases have been 
120%) and 8c on every dollar goes to pay 
for transportation, as compared to 6c in 
1945. 

Earnings of employees in the food 
marketing business have increased by 
43% from the 1947-49 average up until 
1955. In the same period labor costs per 
unit of food rose but 26%. That means 
that more efficiency was cancelled out by 
rises in wages. 

The congressional committee found 
that competition was keen among food 
dealers, particularly among the super mar- 
kets. The profits in the big markets ran 
from 3% to 344%. The constant aim is 
for big turnover. 


*« . 


a 


People have more money than they 
did a decade or so ago and are demanding 
out-of-season and more exotic foods. 

The situation in’ Canada is similar to . 
that in the United States, except that food 
here must be moved greater distances, the 
population is smaller and volume of busi- 
ness is less. 

There is the information. What can 
be done about it? 


* 


Too Many 


Farm Accidents 


[HERE have always been elements of 

physical danger in the farming busi- 
ness. In earlier times when horses pro- 
vided the main draft power fractious or 
bad-tempered animals often resulted in 
broken bones or more serious injury to the 
farmer. 

Savage stallions and vicious bulls 
provided sources of accidents, oftentimes 
fatalities. The bulls are still on the farms 
and ranches but it seems that they now 
cause less damage to humans. Perhaps 
their owners are more careful or better 
manners have been instilled into the ani- 
mals. 

On the whole, however, farm acci- 
dents are on the increase. More exten- 
Sive mechanization of farming is the 
cause. Big power machinery, and par- 
ticularly the tractor, must be handled with 
the greatest care. The tractor is the most 
dangerous piece of machinery on the 
farm. 

In urban factories government regu- 
lations provide for safety measures and 
employers, or most of them, insist on 
safety plans being carrieg out. But the 
farmer is on his own and only too often, 
as far as he is concerned, “familiarity 
breeds contempt.” 

The Alberta Safety Council lists six- 
teen deaths from farm accidents last year, 
and probably the number of fatalities on 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba farms are 
proportionately as large. We have seen no 
listing of farm accidents of all kinds, but 
the total must run into the hundreds. 


We have known farmers who were — 
killed by being jolted off a tractor seat 
and run over by a “one way”; crushed 
beneath an upset tractor and torn to 
death by a spinning power take-off. We 
have known of farmers to be seriously 
injured through thrusting an arm. into 
moving mechanism or by clearing straw 
off a combine table while the machine was 
in operation. One farmer we knew was 
jammed against a granary because he 
reached across and grasped the gear lever 
and tried to ease a tractor backward. 


There are entirely too many farm ac- 
cidents and when such happen the farm 
family is in real trouble. Education seems 
to be the only way to bring about a reduc- 
tion but that process seems to be very 
slow. 

Farm organizations, safety councils, 
rural municipalities, governments: and 
other bodies should unite in a continuous 
educational program to emphasize safety 
on the farm. The campaign should be 
carried on continuously, in season and 
out. 

This slaughter and maiming of farm 
people must be lessened. 


Fouir Million Dollar Vegetable Industry 


By JOE BALLA 


HILE some farmers in Western 
Canada are just taking their 
first breather after completing their 
spring work, irrigation farmers in 
Southern Alberta have been readying 
their harvest equipmerft in prepara- 
tion for taking off a record vegetable 
crop at peak quality. 


The vegetable harvest — for can- 
ning, quick freezing and as fresh pro- 
duce — will be started the first week 
in July with the pea run for canning 
and sharp freezing and wind up 
some time in October with the 
Thanksgiving pumpkin. This year for 
the first time in the 25 years that 
vegetables have been grown commer- 
cially on a large scale in Southern Al- 
berta, the total value of the crop is 
expected to exceed $4,000,000. 


Particularly since grain surpluses 
have become a serious economic prob- 
lem in Western Canada, the irrigation 
farmers in the southern part of Can- 
ada’s oil province have paid more and 
more attention to the growing of 
vegetables and other specialty crops 
and with the exception of potatoes in 
1956, their efforts have not gone un- 
rewarded. The increase in the vege- 
table acreage each year has been 
closely tied to the industrial expan- 
sion in the province and also to the 
different trends in the modes of living. 


Some idea of the size of the vege- 
table industry in Southern Alberta 
may be gathered from the.1956 sta- 
tistics, which have been increased 
about 10 per cent production-wise for 
1957 and there is every indication that 
prices will be better this year because 
of new contracts negotiated between 
producers and packers. 


For the fresh vegetable trade as- 
paragus was grown on 20 acres and 
yielded one ton per acre and brought a 
price of 20 cents per pound. Dry 
beans were grown on 1,100 acres, 
cropped approximately 800 pounds to 
the acre for which the farmer received 
from 10 to 12 cents per pound. Cab- 
bage was grown on 130 acres and 
yielded 12% tons to the acre for 
which a price of $40 per ton was paid. 
Cauliflower was grown on 25 acres 
and yielded an average of 3,000 head 
per acre for which the producer re- 
ceived 15 cents per head. 


Corn, Carrots, Cucumbers 


Carrots were grown on 140 acres, 
yielded seven tons per acre and 
brought $20 a ton for the canning 
trade, and $40 per ton as fresh pro- 
duce. Three huntred acres were sown 
to corn for the fresh cob trade. It 
yielded four tons to the acre and 
brought an average of 35 cents per 
dozen, Cucumbers were grown on 190 
acres and returned one ton per acre 
for gherkins and five tons per acre for 
large. The price for large table cu- 
cumbers was $45 per ton, while the 
majority of the gherkin production 
doubled that figure. 


Lettuce was grown on five acres 
and yielded from 150 to 400 crates 
per acre and returned from 50 to 75 
cents per dozen head crate. Parsnips 
were grown on 50 acres and cropped 
eight tons per acre, returning $75 per 
ton. 


Tomatoes were grown on 25 acres, 
averaging 15 tons per acre, which 
brought a return of 10 to 20 cents 
per pound for the early crop and five 
cents a pound for the late crop. Tur- 
nips were grown on 330 acres, aver- 
aged 12 tons per acre for a return of 
$35 per ton. 


Three of the targest. canning fac- 
tories in Canada are tied to the vege- 
table canning and vegetable quick- 


freezing industry in Southern Alberta.. 


Production from the three factories 
— Broder Canning at Lethbridge, 
Cornwall Canning at Taber and Al- 
berta Canning at Magrath — are now 
distributed to practically every cor- 
ner of Western Canada as well as the 
North West Territories. 


Frozen food sales are soaring 
across Canada and as sales volume is 
moving ahead by leaps and bounds, 
frozen food cabinet space in grocery 
stores is having a hard time keeping 
up to the demand. 


To keep up with this trend in living 
the three packing companies are gear- 
ing their factories more towards 
quick-frozen produce each year and 
in some instances the frozen trade 
has already outstripped canned goods. 


. Factory Production 

in 1956 the three Southern Alberta 
factories canned 350,000 cases of peas 
and quick-froze 4,000,000 pounds; 
105,000 cases of green and waxed 
beans were processed and 300,000 
pounds quick frozen; 425,000 cases of 
corn was canned and 550,000 pounds 
quick frozen; carrots, asparagus, 
beets, broccoli and cauliflower ac- 
counted for 120,000 canned cases and 
more than 100 tons of sauerkraut 
were also canned. 


To show the potentiality for the 
frozen food industry, Dominion gov- 
ernment statistics show that despite 
the doubling of frozen produce pro- 
duction in Canada in the past three 
years, 65 per cent of the Canadian 
consumption in 1956 was imported. 
The facts are probably more revealing 
in that while production has doubled 
in the past three years, imports dur- 
ing the same period have increased 
more than five fold. 


Keeping a sharp eye on these sta- 
tistics Southern Alberta farmers and 
canners are making long range plans 
in an effort to capitalize on the tre- 
mendous possibilities. Both the 
farmers and the packers are placing 
the emphasis on special harvest equip- 
ment that will take production off at 
peak quality. 


This year’s harvest promises to be 
not only of record size for the approxi- 
mately 1,500 growers in Southern Al- 
berta, but quantity and quality is 
also expected to be at a peak. 


After canning company fieldmen 
give the “go ahead signal” to farmers 
to begin the harvest — as quality 
nears the peak — dawn-to-dusk work 
starts in the fields and produce is pro- 
cessed within two to three hours after 
it has been cut from the stalks. 


The rapidity with which the produce 
is handled and processed is all-im- 
portant in order to capture the best 
quality in the vegetable. 


$4,000,000 Industry 


Of the 13,000 acres of the three 
main crops being produced in the 
southern part of the province this 
year, which is made up of approxi- 
mately 500 acres of snap beans, 6,000 
acres of green peas and 2,500 acres 
of seed peas and 4,000 acres of corn, 
approximately 25 per cent of the total 
production will be quick frozen. 
Largest part of the seed peas will be 
for eastern Canadian soup factories, 
which are also in the freezing business 
now. 


Another all-important row crop in 
Southern Alberta are potatoes, which 
were produced on 5,200 acres for the 
table trade last year and 500 acres for 
registered or certified seed. 


As industrialization creeps into the 
fertile valleys of the Pacific coast and 
southern Ontario, Canadians are turn- 
ing more and more to Southern Al- 
berta for their requirements.- 
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measured in bushels 
gasoline costs less 


If a typical western 
wheat farmer could 
exchange bushels of 
wheat for gallons of 
gasoline~how many 
gallons would he 
get per bushel? 


About 2% gallons? 


Well, that was true if 
you compared the 
average price of #1 
Northern wheat 

with the price of 
gasoline back in 1939. 
Over 5 gallons? 
You're right if you're 


thinking about prices 
in 1946. 


Nearly 7 gallons? 
Correct. According to 


government figures 
for 1956, the year 
‘round average price 
that a western wheat 
farmer received for 
a bushel of wheat is 
sufficient to buy 
nearly 7 gallons of 
gasoline for his 
tractor. 


On the score of 
performance, today’s 
gasolines are an 
even bigger bargain. 
Modern refining 
techniques produce 
gasolines that are far 
superior to those sold 
only ten years ago. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED Esso 
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Annual Feeders’ Day At University Of Alberta _—-- 


‘(HE livestock industry is an important branch of Alberta agri- 
: culture. Cattle numbers are dround 2,000,000, of which 
1% million are beef animals. Hogs number approximate 
1,500,000, and sheep 385,000. Sales of cattle, hogs and sheep 
brought $158, 000,000 to Alberta producers in 1956. 


It is natural, therefore, that the University of Alberta, 
through its faculty of agriculture, should be intensely interested 
in livestock production. So each year the Department of Animal 


Science holds a Feeders’ Day to report on livestock beosuiena 
conducted during the previous year. This year the 36th such 
event was held on June 1 and was attended by around 1,500-in- 
terested people from all over Alberta. 

Dr. McCalla, dean of agriculture, welcomed the audience and 
predicted substantial progress in efficiency of livestock production 
in the years ahead. Prof. L. W. McElroy, head of the department 
of animal science, was chairman of the gathering. 


The information gained from a wide 
variety of experiments is available to 
interested people. The intensive, 
highly specialized work being done by 
the Department of Animal Science 
provides results of the greatest value. 
Feeders’ Day will surely become more 
popular’ with each passing year. 
Those who attend are given the pri- 


vilege of asking questions and thereby ; 


obtaining useful information through 
the answers given. | 

Luncheon was served at a nominal 
cost and the entire 600-acre Univer- 
sity farn: opened for inspection. ‘The 
stock includes 100 head of beef cattle, 
100 head of dairy cattle, 200 pigs, 200 
sheep god 3,000 poultry. 


Prof. J. P. Bowland 
.Rations for growing pigs. 


Rations for Baby Pigs 


Prof. J. P. Bowland gave a report on 
creep feed prestarter rations for pigs. 
The ordinary producer can wean his 
pigs at 8 weeks as the sow is an 
efficient pork producer if the sucking 
pigs have access to a good creep feed, 
and pigs up to 8 weeks require only 
about 2 Ibs. of feed to make 1 Ib. of 
pork if fed the correct ration. The use 
of wheat (No. 5 was used) ground 


coarse as the basis of the ration, with” 


the addition of 10% common sugar, 
protein levels of about 21% or higher, 
crude fibre of 3%, plus required min- 
erals, vitamins and antibiotic feed sup- 
plement appears to result in a very 
desirable feed prestarter ration for 
pigs. Prof. Bowland said that with the 
gain from such a ration producers 
cannot afford not to feed the same, 
Prof. Bowland gave in detail the form- 
ula found best and such is available 
from the University. 


Recommended Hog Rations 


Another experiment had to do with 
the relationship of protein to energy 
in hog feeds. Wheat is a high energy 
food and oats and bran low energy. 
High energy feed costs more, 

The results of two experiments with 
56 pigs showed that the rate of gain 
and feed efficiency of pigs receiving a 
growing. ration containing 21% pro- 
tein and 79% total digestible nutrients 
was superior in gain and feed effi- 
ciency to that of pigs receiving a 
lower energy ration, or some energy 
but lower protein. 

In the finishing period -high energy 
rations resulted in superior gains and 


i _Dr. A. G. McCalla 
Dean of Agriculture, U. of A. 


more feed efficiency compared with 
low energy rations, with protein levels 
haying a less influence. 

On the basis of carcass grading and 
Advanced Registry measurements the 
low energy rations yielded better car- 
easses. Pigs on high energy through- 
out the growing and finishing period 
had carcasses approaching those on 
low energy food except the back fat 
was somewhat thicker and the Ad- 
vanced Registry belly score was lower. 

Growing and Finishing Rations 

Based on the results of a series of 
experiments conducted over ‘the past 
year, the following observations and 
suggestions are made regarding feed- 
ing growing and finishing pigs. 

Fortification of a grower ration with 
additional protein and vitamins re- 
sulted in improved gain and feed effi- 
ciency in the period for several weeks 
following weaning. These fortified ra- 
tions continued to give an improved 
rate of gain but little, if any, improve- 
ment in feed efficiency with older pigs. 


Dilution of finisher rations with up 


to 25% home-grown mixed grass-le-. 


gume hay improved carcass quality 
but decreased feed efficiency to the ex- 
tent that the practice did not pay. 
In years of very favorable hay prices 
in relation to grain prices this prac- 
tice would appear feasible. The addi- 
tion of 25% oats to a barley ration 
also lowered efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion but carcass quality was improved 
sufficiently to compensate for this loss. 
Qn the basis of several years’ trials 
with various types of diluents in 
finishing rations, the use of 25% oats, 
and in some cases home-grown hay, 
would seem to be the most useful 
method of improving carcass quality 
without lowering efficiency and in- 
creasing costs too severely. The 
logical method of feeding pigs from 
the standpoint of cost as well as pro- 
duction factors may be to force them 
on relatively high protein-high energy, 


well fortified rations in the growing— 


period and then allow them to slow 
up slightly ona somewhat lower 
energy feed in the finishing period. 


Cross-breeding Hogs 


Prof. R. T. Berg reported the results 
of experiments in cross-breeding pigs. 
Pure-bred Yorkshire sows were mated 


alternately witha Yorkshire or a La- 


Prof\ L. -W. McElroy, Head of the 
department of animal science. — 


combe boar. Several tests were set 
up to-compare pure-bred and. cross- 
bred pigs therefrom. Cross-bred pigs 
went to market at 544 months com- 
pared with 6 months for the pure- 
breds. Cross-breds had a higher per- 
centage of Grade A’s, slightly less 
backfat, longer carcasses, slightly 
higher score for belly quality and a 
higher total Advanced Registry score. 


The productivity of 22 cross-bred gilts” 


was measured and the data indicated 
that at an early age they are capable 
of farrowing large, vigorous litters 
and they are good mothers.- 

Prof. Berg said that in Canada 
where the market favors high qual- 
ity carcasses, there have been too 
few high-quality breeds available to 
the producer wishing to set up a cross- 
ing program. Cross-breds show hybrid 
vigor and other desirable qualities if 
the crossing is carefully done. Indis- 
criminate crossing with _ little con- 
sideration being given to the choice of 
breeds and the individuals in the 
breeds, should be avoided. 


Finishing Steers 


Prof. L..W. McHlroy reported on ex- 
periments in finishing steers. The 
cost of feed required to produce 100 
Ibs. gain was lowest for lot 1 fed 
daily 12.41 lbs. of alfalfa. hay and 


Prof. J. E. Bowetead 
_Rations for fattening lambs. 


‘ 


salt, .03 Ibs, limestone and bone meal, 
the cost being $15.62. Lot 2 with 
protein added gave a figure of $17.67, 
lot 3 with protein and_stilbestrool 
$18.44, lot 4 with protein and terra- 
mycin $16.74. 

In this experiment using stilbestrol 
and an antibiotic or both in.addition to 
protein proved uneconomical and bloat 
proved a problem. Later it was found 
that there was some loss in the anti- 
biotic and hormone activity. 


Performance Testing of Calves 


’ Performance testing of calves born 
in 1956 was conducted in an experi- 


ment. reported by Profs, R. T. Berg 


Prof. R. T. Berg 
Report-..on York x Lacombe 
crosses. 


and L.. W, McElroy. The calves were 
weighed at birth and again at about 
180 days when~they were weaned. 
They were creep fed oats~up until 
weaning and weaning weights were 
adjusted to a determined ratio. The 
1956-57 ration included good quality 
hay containing about 1 - 3 alfalfa and 
the following concentrate: oats, 900 
Ibs., barley 580 lbs., 5 wheat 250 Ibs., 
soy bean oil meal 100 lbs., linseed oil 
meal 50 lbs., molasses 100 lbs., bone- 
meal 10 Ibs., salt 10 Ibs., vitamin A 
1,500,000 international units. 

The average daily gain, weaning to 
one year: 9 Aberdeen-Angus, 2.4 Ibs.; 
3 Herefords, 2.21 lbs.; 4 Shorthorns, 
1.97 Ibs. (for male calves). = 

The average yearling. weight for 
male calves: Aberdeen-Angus, 777.3 
lbs.; Herefords, 809 Ibs.; Shorthorns, 
776.6 Ibs. 


pig 


Fattening Lambs 
Prof. J. E. Bowstead reported on ex- 
periments in rations for fattening 
lambs. Four lots were used most be- 


: ing of the white-faced range type of 


Rambouillet breeding and. a few 
showed characteristics of being sired 
by Suffolk, Harpanite and Cheviot 


“rams. 


The rations fed were as follows : 
Lot 1—Hand-fed long alfalfa in limit- 


green feed, 11.17 lbs. of grain, .05 Ibs. : 


ed amounts and full-fed whole bar- - 


ley. 

Lot 2 — Self-fed pellets containing 
45% alfalfa meal (from same hay 
as lote1), 50% ground barley and 
5% molasses. 


(Continued on page -10) 
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A Tale Of The 1885 Rebellion 


By GORDON McLAREN, Pipestone 


OME time in the summer of 1884, 
Jim Howard, aged 18, joined 
Company A, Winnipeg 90th Rifles as 
a bugler. He practised hard and was 
soon the best bugiler in the regiment. 
On March 30th, 1885, the telegraph 
wires flashed the news that Gabriel 
Dumont rebels had defeated »Major 
Crosier’s command at Duck Lake. 
That night the bugler of the Ninetieth 
sounded the ‘“‘Assembly” in the streets 
of Winnipeg. There was no regular 
drill hall, Soon after the regiment 
entrained for Troy, N.W.T., (after- 
wards Qu’Appelle), where General 
Middleton was’ gathering troops to 
march to Batoche to put down the 
rebellion. Jim Howard went proudly 
with his regiment. 

When Middleton arrived, the differ- 
ent units were paraded before him for 
inspection. When the Nineteenth was 
reviewed, he spied Bugler Howard. He 
said, “That boy has to stay at the 
base. He is too young for active ser- 
vice.” ‘But damn it, General, he is 
the best bugler in the regiment; we 
can’t do without him,” cried “the 
Colonel. 

Jim Howard ._ marched with the 
Nineteenth to Saskatoon. At Fish 
Creek, where the. Ninetieth were 
named by the rebels ‘the little black 
devils’ because of their dark green 
rifle uniforms, Jim Howard carried 
himself like a veteran. 

in the first day’s fighting before 
Batoche some of the Nineteenth (in- 
eluding Jim Howard) skirmished too 
far in advance. Jim and two privates 
were taken prisoners. They were con- 
fined in a dark cellar under the rebel 
headquarters. 

On the night of the second day of 
Batoche, Jim was taken by an armed 
guard before the rebel military lead- 
ers. Dumont said: “You are a bugler, 
eh? You know all the commands. 
Tomorrow you will be taken to. our 
trenches in front of your regiment, the 
‘Little Black Devils’, when my officer 
gives the word you will sound the 
‘Retreat’. If your answer now is 
‘yes’ you live. If it is ‘no’, you are 


shot within five minutes like a dog. | 


What do you answer?” : 

For an instant Jim had “‘no” on his 
lips, then a plan flashed through his 
mind, ‘‘My answer is ‘yes’.” “Good,” 
said Dumont. 

In the morning Jim was taken 
under heavy guard to the front line 
rebel rifle pits.. Not two hundred 
yards away the Ninetieth were in 
skirmish line. To their right was the 
Midland battalion under Colonel Wil- 
liams. 

“Now,” said the rebel officer, “blow 
the retreat!” Jim saw that if the 
Ninetieth retreated, the Midlanders 
would be flanked and possibly sur- 
rounded and the whole Canadian line 
would be thrown into confusion, 


Then clear and strong on the still 
May air rang the bugle call, “Fix 
bayonets, charge.’ The men of the 
Ninetieth obeyed the order with a loud 
cheer — the Midlanders, lead by their 
Colonel, followed suit. In _ fifteen 
minutes the rebel rifle pits were car- 
ried and Batoche was won. 

In an unmarked grave, beside the 
South Saskatchewan, sleeps the mor- 
tal remains of James HowaPd, Bugler 
Company “A”, 90th Winnipeg Rifles, 
but the memory of his brave deed has 
lived to lead the men of his regiment 
on many a hard-fought field since the 
May days of 1885. 


_— 


“Prisoner, your landlady charges 
you with being drunk and setting your 
bed afire. How do you plead?” 


“Not ‘guilty, your worship. The b 
was afire when I got into it.” : 
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The Provincial Institute Of Technology and Art 


TECHNICAL 
TRAINING 


<— 
2 


The purpose of the Provincial Institute ot Technology and Art is to train men and women 
for semi-professional positions as assistant engineers and technicians in industry, These 
positions require specialized knowledge and skills tn specific fields. Courses are terminal 
and provide the necessary theoretical knowledge and skills for students to qualify ultimately 
for responsible, supervisory positions. * 


Apply now for fall and winter term 
TUITION FEES ARE AS LOW AS $51.00 PER YEAR 


YZ, 


e@ 2 YEAR COURSES a YEAR COURSES 
Agricultural Mechanics (Starts Oct. 28) cena Weegee 
x oie tarts Sept. 

moo elk cee Vania Diesel Mechanics (Starts Oct. 28) 

[mers eit Food Service Training (Starts Sept. 30) 
Architectural Drafting Technology Refrigeration & Appliance Servicing 

(Starts Sept. 30) (Starts Sept. 30) 
Automotive Service Technology  - e 3 YEAR COURSES 

(Starts Sept. 30) ‘ piles 

Aeronautical Engineering 
Construction Technology (Starts Sept. 30) (Ist and 2nd year starts Sept 3: 
; i tart +, 30 3rd_ year starts Sept. 30) 

eae Hh i ae ene Art, Applied and Genera] Crafts 
Drafting Technology (Starts Sept. 30) (Starts Sept. 30) oe 
Industrial Electrical Technology =~ Art, Pottery and Ceramics, Industrial 

(Starts Sept. 30) - Design (Starts Sept. 30) 
Industrial Laboratory Technology e 4 YEAR COURSES 

(Starts Sept. 30) : Art, Commercial, Advanced 
Land Surveying Technology (Starts Sep. 30) ~__ (Starts Sept. 30) 
Mechanical Technology (Starts Sept. 30) Art, Fine, Advanced (Starts Sept. 30) 
Radio and Electronic Technology ‘@ SPECIAL SHORT COURSES 

(Starts Sept. 30) Dressmaking, ey (Starts Oct. 15) 

. Dressmaking, Advanced (Starts Oct. 15) 

e 3 WEEK COURSES a Tailoring, Ladies and Men (Starts Oct. 15) 
Welding (Oxy-Acetylene and Electric) Slip Covers, Drapes and Upholstery 

(Starts Sept. 30, Oct. 21, Nov. (Starts Oct. 15) 

pabhak i @ CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
e 10 WEEK COURSE > Power Plant Engineering 
Tractors (Starts Oct. 28) Practical Mathematics 


pe=_ THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE. 5 


FILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


‘OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE DEPT. OF EDUCATION — GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
HON. A. 0. AALBORG, MINISTER_OF EDUCATION — E. W. WOOD, M.E.J.C.. M.t MAR. &.. PRINCIPAL 
: iteaecuante ROB RRR CRERTRRRRRKRHESSESEERSHSHSSSBeeeneseeeeee 
a 


TO DEPT.— F.R.R } 
Provincial Institute ot Technology & Art, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Please send me your FREE booklet outlining complete details of all courses. 
PLEASE PRINT NAME IN BLOCK LETTERS. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE —— 


AGE —— 


a 
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appreciated by farmers. on both sides 
of the boundary line. The business-is 
comparatively new. Practically no 


390 .tons: of certified seed. were pro- 
duced in British: Columbia. 


Seed Potatoe Growing = 


By P. W. LUCE 


Asour 5,000 tons of seed potatoes effort was, made to specialize in seed 
- are grown annually on British . potatoes in-the early twenties, and the 
Columbia farms, and these are greatly’ official reports show that in 1935 only 


cer in Vancouver for a great many 
years, and who retired at the begin- 
ning of. October. In paying a final 


SO YOU NEED GLASS 
@ AUTO GLASS @ WINDOW GLASS ’- e@ MIRRORS 
We Carry a Complete Stock of Late Model Curved Windshields 


THE BENNETT GLASS CO. LTD. 


AND MIRROR SHOP 
226 - 228 — 7th Avenue E., CALGARY Phones : AM 2-1778 AM 6-2888 


says that his diligence in maintaining 
the highest standards was unequalled 
among public servants. © 

The Market Bulletin, which had 
been published by the provincial agri- 
cultural department for 20 years, has 
now ceased “because it no longer 
seemed to interest farmers”. In its 
last issue it gave some timely warning 
to the growers of seed potatoes. It 
said that the growing of both seed 
and table potatoes on the same farm 
was contrary to good practice. 

The practice is widespread in Bri- 
tish Columbia. Most growers con- 
sider seed potatoes as a sideline, and 
the Market Bulletin frowns on this. 
It says: 

“In recent years growers have been 


No need to wait 
to buy that new tractor 


'—or any other 


but if we are to take full advantage 
of the potential British Columbia mar- 
ket for seed'it would seem essential 
that more growers realize that seed- 
growing is a highly specialized field. 
Many buyers are well aware of this, 
and are reluctant to buy from farms 
where the parity of the seed may be 
open to question. Better be sure 
while your reputation is good.” 
Growers who have invested in po- 
tato combines seem to be well satisfied 
with the results achieved during the 
past season. The pros and cons of the 
new method of reaping have been 
widely discussed, and probably the ar- 
guments will continue for a long time. 


One thing is certain: there has been 
a big saving in the labor costs, and 
the loss of potatoes in digging and 
handling has been reasonably small in 
heavy soil.» As~the soil becomes 
lighter the operation of the machines 
becomes easier and cheaper. 


New models introduced by Charles 
Bradbury. dig, pick up, load, unload, 
ang pile the potatoes faster and better 
than ‘has ever been done before in 
British Columbia. 

This year growers will be using new 
chemical fertilizers produced at Trail 
by C: M. & S. Co., and will then: be 
ready for world markets. The chem- 
icals are to be sold through farm co- 
operatives from western Ontario to 
the Pacific Coast. 


farm equipment 


e 


® If a new or used tractor would make your farm run more smoothly 
.-.more profitably .. . you don’t have to wait. 
- Or perhaps you're planning on other new equipment, a thresher, 
“cultivator, mowing machine or spraying apparatus. 
Whatever your need, your local Bank of Nova Scotia manager sees 
it this way: if it’s sound business for you, it’s sound business for 
the Bank. Discuss a Farm Improvement loan with him the very 
next time you're in town. 


> 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


your partner in helping Canada grow 


B.C. Short Of Veterinarians 
By P. W. LUCE 


ee number of veterinarians prac- 
tising in British Columbia is get- 
ting smaller and smaller. ‘The 
situation is not exactly acute, but it is 
serious enough to give the provincial 
department of agriculture some con- 
cern. ily 

No satisfactory solution seems ae be 
in sight. | 


Years ago, there were enough work 
horses in the province to assure veter- 
‘\inarians of fairly steady work, but a 
work horse is nearly a rarity in the 
province today, and almost unknown 
in Vancouver. 

Range cattle attend to their own 
troubles or die of them. No _ pro- 
fessional man is called in to attend to 
them; it is cheaper to let a beef ani- 
mal die than try to save it. .Unless 
there seems to be danger of an epi- 
demic, the average rancher is casual 
about the individual animal's troubles. 

In the cities, the veterinarian’s prac- 
‘tice is almost wholly confined to race 
horses, or small animals. Cat and dog 
hospitals are numerous in Victoria, 
Vancouver and New. Westminster, and 
professional attention to budgies ‘and 


storage and shelter buildings 
~ without costly framing 


new "do-it-yourself" type of steel farm building 
features single Lok-Rib panel that serves 
as structural member and exterior sheathing i 


See Your LOK-RIB Dealer! 


Alberta Engineering Limited, J.C. Long & Sons, Three Hills 
Wetaskiwin. Paul Madge, Milk River 
J. Anderson, Coronation. Meiklejohn & Sons, Provost. 
Bishop & Malo, Bow Island Milliken & Wright, Taber. 
Central ;Tire & Machinery Limited, Modern Machinery Service, Oyen 
Lioydminster. er ra nt Ecepioneee 
3 i ee 
a F Coca caer Reynolds Garage, Wainwright. 
Cousin’s Farm Supply, Camrose. Schneider Sales & Service, Red Deer 


Ferguson implements Limited, “Smith Bros, 7828-107 St, S. Edmonton 
revi ; 


; Russ Turner, Drumheller 
R. C. Fraser & Son, High River i 44. 
General Farm Supplies Ltd., Lethbridge Nolvat OU Company: 1 ee Ave Wes 


George Gillespie, Enchant Calgary 


Harry Watson, Picture Butte 
Jacobson Farm Equipment, Watson & Gall Implements, Hanna 
Medicine Hat 


, 
E. Kemp, Olds Whitlock’s Garage, Vauxhall. 


Karl Wilde, Raymond 
Kroeger Bros., Consort J. T. Willard & Son, Vulcan 
eee Bros., Stettler X. L. Feed & Supply Ltd., Bassano 


(Alberta Distributors) 


wih Ne MACHINE DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED 
Box 427, LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA EVENINGS 
(Dealer enquiries invited) Ph.: FA 7-7991 


Ph: FA. 57-3165 


.- Most of the credit for the advance, 
of the business is given to H. S. Me- ‘ 
Leod, who was chief certification offi- 


tribute to him, the ““Market Bulletin”. 


playing both ends against the middle, 


other small - birds: brings . in. oR. fate 
amount of money. © 


. The provincial PRR of eae 
culture has been having some diffi- 


‘culty in finding replacements for 


veterinarians who have resigned to | go 
into practice. The salary is quite a. 
bit lower than:can be earned in an 
established business, and to compen- 
sate for this an effort was made to 
have.employees on a half-time’ basis, 


‘with, a salary somewhere around 
$3,500. 


Experienced men don’t con-- 
sider this high enough. 


Technical agrologists are also dis- 


appointed withthe number of men 


who join the profession. According to 
official statistics, North America needs’ 
15,000 trained agronomists every new 
year, but only 9,000. graduate. Secre- 
tary W. H. Hicks, of the B.C, Insti- 
tute of Agrologists, says that, what 
with retirements because of age or in- 
firmities, retirements to go into more 
profitable business, and retirements — 
for undisclosed reasons, there is ur- 
gent need for better inducements to 
fill the gaps. 


Mr. Hicks’ opinion is endorsed by 
President J. A. Freeman, who is hor- 
ticulturist at the Agassiz Experi- 
mental Farm. 

ce a ee 

Purdue University in Indiana re- 
ports that animo triazole, a slow- 
acting chemical, will kill Canada this- 
tle. Best time to spray the plants. is 
in the spring when they .are about a 
foot tall. It will kill other crops, too. 


FEEDERS’ DAY 


(Continued from page 8) 


Lot 3 — Hand-fed long creeping fes- 
cue hay in limited amounts and full- 
fed a mixture of whole barley with 
10% linseed meal. ° 

Lot 4 — Self-fed pellets containing 
45% ground creeping red fescue hay 
(from same hay as lot 3), 45% 
ground barley, 5% ground barley, 
5% linseed meal and 5% molasses. 


Lots 2 and 4 were fed decreasing 
amounts of long hay during the first 
two weeks while the allowance of pel- 
lets was increased to an amount equal 
to full-feeding.. The pellets were self- 
fed after the 21st day. 


Lots 1 and 3 were fed equal parts 
oats and barley for the first 10 days, 
and 1 part oats and 2 parts barley for 
the next 10 days: Ten per cent linseed 
meal was added to the grain for lot 3. 


Cobaltized-iodized salt was fed to 


all lots ad libitum. 


Lacombe x Yorkshire backcross pigs. 


‘Purebred Yorkshire’ pigs. 


Rancher’s Daughter Receives Eastern Appointment 


Vee MacLEOD, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B, MacLeod, of 
High River, Alberta, graduated this 
past spring from the University of 
Alberta with a degree of bachelor of 
science in agriculture. Since then she 
has received the appointment of ‘edi- 
tor of the Farm and Ranch Radio 
Forum, published by the CBC,-which 
will require a move to Toronto, On- 
tario. 
“Brent” MacLeod, as he is more 


familiarly known, has ranched in the’ 


Happy Valley region of the Rocky 
Mountain foothills west of High 
River, for many years. The, late 
Senator Dan Riley called the region 
“God's country”’. ’ 

While the cattlemen have come into 
.. their own of late years, the going was 
rather tough in times gone by. But 
Mr. ‘and Mrs. MacLeod: stuck to the 
job in good times and bad, raised four 
of a family, and saw that each one 
got a university education. 

Muriel, the youngest, rode a horse. 
along with her father: when three 
years old. She has an inbred love 
for the free, open range life of the 
west. She knows ranching and farm- 
ers and. an experienced cattleman 
once remarked that Muriel can pick 
out top animals as quick as any cow- 
man he ever saw... She can cut out 
animals from a herd and drive them 
into separate pastures as well as any. 
cowman and better than most of 
them. She knows farm machinery 
and cultural practices. The young 
lady, by herself, can pretty near: han- 
dle a ranch with a few helpers. In 
fact she has taken complete charge 


when ‘her father was ill in the High 
River hospital. 


_ Graduate in Agriculture 


Muriel graduated last spring in 
agriculture at the University of Al- 
berta, the only girl in a class of 
thirty-one. She was “joshed” in a 
friendly manner and some professors 
suggested that she should take a 
different course, but the girl knew 
what she wanted to do and everyone 
was friendly to her. As she\lead the 
procession of graduates across the 
stage she received thunderous ap- 
plause. : ; 


When Muriel MacLeod gets going 
at her new job people of Eastern 
Canada will see a truly western 
young lady who knows her ‘stuff be- 
cause she learned it in both practice 
and theory. : 


Muriel is the youngest of the Mac- 
Leod family. Ernest, the oldest, 
graduated from the U. of A. and Mc- 


‘Gill University with a degree in elec- 


trical engineering and is superin- 
tendent of construction with the Cal- 
gary Power Co. 


Mrs, Bill Rose (Kay) graduated 
with a degree in education and is now 
on the staff of Balmoral school in Cal- 
gary. Ben graduated in medicine 
from McGill University and is now 
practising in Brooks, Alberta, of 
which town he was mayor for a time, 
resigning last year because of the 
demands on his clinic. 


Brent and Mrs. MacLeod are proud 
of the achievement of their family 
and well they may be. 


Meat. Eating Canadians 
Caen production of meat in 

1956 totalled 2,415,000,000 pounds, 
according to the estimate of the 
Dominion Bureau . of _ Statistics. 
That is nota record figure. In 1944 
production, when the United Kingdom 
turned to.Canada for meat supplies, 
was slightly larger. 

Beef and poultry production reach- 

ed record figures, but hog marketing 
of 6,000,000 were away below the 1944 
figure of 8,800,000. : 
Meat consumption at 2,306,000,000 
pounds took virtually ali the beef 
which was marketed while only 10% 
of the pork was exported. With the 
boom conditions in Canada the péople 
of this nation have become great meat 
eaters. The steady increase in popu- 
lation of close to 3% a year is also 
an important factor. 

The following table, based on the 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, shows. per capita meat 


consumption in 1956 with compara- 
tive figures for the 1935-39 period. 
1956 


Av. 1935-39 


Beef 

Veal F 10.5 
Porkesi fi. SSB 39.8 
Mutton & Lamb 2.9 5.6 
Offal 5 5.8 
Canned ... 1.7 
Poultry 2.202! 19.3 

During the first four “nonths of 


1957 inspected slaughterings of cattle 
in Canada have been averaging 34,000 
a week, up 2.6% from the-same period 
last year. On the other hand hog 
slaughterings have been down 14.7% 
from last year. \ 
While consumption of beef, veal 
and lamb during the first four months 
have increased at the rates of 9%, 
5% and 14% respectively, the drop in 
pork consumption of around 10% cut 
the combined consumption of red 
meats to an increase of only 1% 
above last year’s figures. Taking in 
consideration: the increase in popula- 
tion, it would seem that meat con- 
sumption this year is running at a 
slightly lower rate than last year. 
" ve 


World Meat Production 


wer ‘meat. production achieved 

a record high of 90,223,000,000 
pounds in 1956, according to an esti- 
mate issued by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. That total 
was two billion| pounds greater than 
meat production in 1955, and 40% 
greater than the world’s pre-wav meat 
output. : : 


North America produced 32,072,- 
000,000 pounds of meat in 1956 or 
over 35% of the total world output 
and was largely responsible for the 
increase in world production. 


World meat exports totalled 4,715,- 
000,000 pounds in 1956, the main ex- 
porting nations being Argentina, New 
Zealand, Australia, Uruguay and the 
United States. Exports wére smaller 
from Denmark, the Netherlands and 
France. The United Kingdom was 
the best market for exports, taking 
about half the total. North American 
exports accounted for but 6% of the 
entire world trade in meats. 


World cattle numbers last year are 
estimated at 928,000,000 head, a new 
record high, and may increase by 1% 
this year. Hog numbers are placed at 
380,500,000 in 1956, which is 31% 
above the pre-war figures. 


WEIGHS CATTLE WITHOUT: 
SCALES 


A new invention that has already 
proved of inestimable value to stock- 
men ofall kinds, is the Weighband. 
Looking much like a very large mea- 
suring tape on heavy plastic, the 
Weighband is put around the girth of 
the animal, pulled taut, and the 
weight read off just as if it were a 
measurement. The Weighband may 
be used tor both cattle and hogs, and 
gives both live and dead weight with 
equal accuracy. 


The Weighband, which is made in 
England, is distributed on the North 
American continent by Canadian Or- 
ganic Developments Ltd. Burns 
Building, Calgary, Alberta. 
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on 
INSTALLATION 


~ 


@) -and still get 
_ the BEST 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
WATER SYSTEMS 


Look at the price. tag on an F-M System, then compare -it 
with other units of the same rating, and you'll see right away 
how you save on first costs. Also, because there is a complete 
range of Fairbanks-Morse units, you do not have to pay for 
more than the water capacity you need. You save on the cost of — . 
operation because F-M systems are*performance-proved, have 
few moving parts and are serv- 
iced by a company with sixteen 
branches across Canada. You 
save on installation cost because 
F-M units are factory assembled 
and shipped to you ready. to 
install. 


Model 250 

Shallow Well Piston Type System 
Self-oiling, self-priming, double- 
acting pump. Equipped with air vol- 
ume’ control and relief valve. Pipe 
connections from pump to tank are 
all connected ready to (install. Avail- 
able in three tank sizes ... 5, 12 and 
30 gallons. 


Model 555 

Shallow Well Ejector System 
Designed for installation where space 
is ata premium. Convertible to deep 
well service. Has only one moving 
part. Continuous duty 44 hp. motor. 
Available in three tank sizes ... 3, 
12 and 30 gallons. * 


Your F-M dealer can help you de- 
termine whether you need a shallow 
well, degp well or convertible system 
and the size and capacity that will 
give you the best service at lowest 
cost. See him. 


F-M Water 
Heaters 

.-for operation by 
electricity or gas. 


F-M Water 
Softeners 
-. - monval ond 
automatic models. 


F-M Sump 
Pumps 

- - « for every 
draining need. 


(WATER SYSTEMS 
(] WATER HEATERS 
(C] WATER SOFTENERS 
CILIGHT PLANTS 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Limited 
980 ST. ANTOINE ST., MONTREAL, QUE. 


Please send me information on the items I have checked. 


NAME....... Pacem cece eecccesseesscses seeeeeeeece 
(SPACE HEATERS ADDR 
(C)sump pumps - DRESS..........--4. tee eeecencesenes eee ccescoes 
[J LAWN MOWERS = —— «= seeeee eee eee ee eee eer eer 
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World trade in wheat may reach in 
excess of a billion bushels this crop 
year, an all-time record. : 


Famous 
Saddle 
King. 
Saddles. 
ow Moose Cutting $138 00 


SADDLE KING SADDLES ARE 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
NEW SADDLE-OR YOUR MONEY 


A 


BACK, if not completely satisfied. 
We Pay. Shipping Charges. 
Western Canadian Distributors 


Mclntyre’s Saddlery 


SWIFT CURRENT, SASK. 
‘Saskatchewan's Finest Western Store”’ 
Write for FREE Catalogue. 


EASER. 


“4A PIPER BRACE. PRODUCT) 


Makes Life Worth Living 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, ‘CHILDREN 


(A Piper Brace Product). 


Pat’d 1954 
No Fitting 
“Required 


Right or Left 
Side 


$495 


lowest part of abdomen, state right 
Pos' id 


Over 1,000,000 Grateful Users! 
0-Day Tria? — Satisfaction 
» asd Money Backi = 


Double PIPER BRACE CO. 


$5.95 (CANADA) Dept. FR-77. 
1242 McGill College Ave., Montreal 2, Que. 


Science Now Shrinks 
- Piles Without 


e e 
Pain or Discomfort 

Finds Healing Substance That Both 

Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
Toronto, Ont. (Special) — For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual. reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like ‘‘Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” PES 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or otntment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money.back 
guarantee. . 


: Colorful History Of Rocky Mountain House ~ 


By ‘KERRY WOOD 
ESTERDAY was memorable. Yes- 
terday our family drove to a 


| town known all over the west because 


of its close ties with history. Rocky 
Mountain House retains the name 
given it by map-maker David Thomp- 
son. When he named it, the fort was 
a remote, pallisaded enclosure danger- 
ously close to Blackfoot country. The 
trading post was abandoned-as un- 
profitable around 1867 and burned 
down shortly after, leaving only two 
stone chimneys as reminders of earlier 
days. The town of Rocky Mountain 
House had its beginnings much later, 
close to homestead days of 1900, and 
today it-is a thriving community. with 
a population of 2,500 people. Yet it 
values its link with the old times and 
Indians still walk the streets of Rocky 
every day, while the residents can tell 
you about the rich and colorful his- 
tory of the region’s past. The fur fort 
had such rotable visitors as Sir George 
Simpson, Governor. of the Hudson's 
Bay Company after its union with the 
rival North-West Company, Reverend 
Robert Rundle, first missionary into 
Alberta territory in 1840, that famous 
artist of Indian life, Paul Kane, and 
earlier, the redoubtable John. Mac- 
donald of Garth, Jaco Finlay the hun- 
ter, and the great Maskepetoon, peace 
chief ofthe Crees. 


What has this to do with a monthly 
nature column for the Farm and 
Ranch Review? Well, yesterday when 
we reached Rocky Mountain House; 
through the kindness of Mr. Gene 
King I was. given a plane ride west- 
ward. We followed the historic route 
that David Thompson took when he 
left the fur trading fort on May 10th 
of 1807, and dn June 25th reached the 
height of land across the Great Divide. 
Two miles farther west brought him 
to the banks of the Blackberry, lead- 
ing him down to the mighty Columbia 
River and eventually his conquest of 
that powerful stream which wanders 
for 1,200 miles through the beautiful 
valleys of British Columbia and the 
neighboring American states: 


Thompson, Great Explorer 

Mr. King wasn’t able to take the 
small plane over the hump of the 
Rockies. We contented ourselves with 
a run to the fringe of the high 
mountains. Thompson and his wife 
Charlotte and their young children, 
actompanied by three French-Cana- 
dian fort workers, rode this area on 
horse back. They joined up with the 
supply party, which had left Rocky 
earlier by canoe and paddled up the 
swift North Saskatchewan River. A 
doughty Scot called Finan MacDonald 
was in charge of the canoe party; he 


g SAWMILLS 
1009 - 11th Street East, 


LITTLE GIANT. SAWMILLS 
EDGERS 


PLANERS 
-CALGARY, ALBERTA 


See All Our Latest Improvements 
During Stampede Week 


MACHINERY DEPOT LIMITED 


SAWMILL EQUIPMENT — PULLEYS — POWER UNITS 
Phone 51122 


CALGARY 


ALBERTA 


had four men plus trade supplies of 
knives, needles, fish-hooks, axe-heads, 
beads, a few muzzle-loading guns, 
shot, and two kegs of powder. No 
whisky, rum, or spirits of any kind, 
because Thompson was a_ Christian- 
gentleman who refused to debauch 
the Indians. with liquor. Indeed his 
wife was of Indian blood; their life 
together is a marvelous Canadian 
love-story. Charlotte. went everywhere 
with her man: on his explorations 
around -Rocky, northward to map 
Lesser Slave Lake and the Smoky 
River, along the Peace, back to the 
Hudson Bay basin drained by the Nel- 
son and Churchill Rivers. She was in 
the isolated fort at Kootenae House 
near. Lake Windermere when three 
hundred Piegans were ready to anni- 
hilate the whites. She went east with 
‘her talented husband to share “his 


-years of happiness when he surveyed 


the 49th Parallel of Latitude to fix the 
boundary line between Canada and 
United States. Later, when he was 
in private survey practice, she remain- 
ed loving and loyal after his money 
was gone, his sight failing, and he had 
to pawn everything of value to buy 
food. On a cold winter’s day he 
pawned hisyovercoat. Charlotte was 
at the bedside when the fine old gen- 
tleman. died at the age of 87; she fol- 
lowed-him three months later to share 
with him a pauper’s grave. No news- 
paper of the time published a single 
line about the passing of one of Can- 
ada’s greatest explorers and the 
world’s finest land geographer. : 


All this was in my mind as we flew 
over the dense spruce and pine forests, 
the lush muskegs and trout. creeks to 
retrace Thompson’s journey of 1807 
from Rocky Mountain House towards 
the high Rockies in quest of a pass. 
The plane circled once over the neat 
pattern of the town, where piles of 
planed boards shone yellow in the sun- 
light. Thirty million board~feet of.. 
lumber, giving you some idea of the 
chief industry of Rocky today. Hast- 
ward there were neat green rectangles 
and squares of farmland, also brown 
and black cattle on pastures to indi- 
cate that agrieulture is now important 
there too. ‘ 


We-saw the Sunchild Cree reserva-~ 
tion tothe north, alongside - the 
Ochiese Chipawa reserve the 
Chipawas are Great .Lakes Indians, 
brought westward by fur companies 
over 100 years ago to act as canoe 
men on the Saskatchewan river. 
Many of them stayed and married 
Cree wives. Now-they speak the 
Cree dialect and are settled alongside 
the Sunchild Reserve. Indians were 
David Thompson's friends; he liked 
the Crees.and the Mountain Stoneys. - 
He. liked the Blackfeet too, though 
the Piegan members of that powerful 
Union of prairie tribes blocked his 
pass over the mountains in 1810 and 
thus prevented -him reaching the 
mouth of the Columbia ahead of an 
American expedition. : 


Lived Off the Country 


Where is the nature material, you 
ask? It was under us as we flew, 
amid the forests and hills and valleys. - 
We could see cars parked along’ the 
David Thompson Memorial Highway, 
where anglers. were fishing the 
streams and_lakes. During Thomp- 


son’s time he and his family and men 
had to live off the country: moose and 
deer, sheep and elk, grouse and Dolly 
Varden char and lynx and anything at 
all that could go into the pot. They 


used wild greens for vegetables, 


berries for dessert, while the leaves of 
a Shrub called Labrador Tea made 
them a drink when their own tea sup- 
plies ran out. They had to carry guns 
primed and ready, for at any place 
along the untrodden route they might 
encounter a dangerous grizzly, Bears 
of that time were not afraid of man. 
Wolves howled at-night, when Char- 
lotte had to sooth the whimpering 
children and reassure them that they 
were safe under the stars. Thompson 
and his men had to contend with 
more than wild beasts. Some Indians 
were hostile, while the elements them- 
selves could be a treacherous foe at 
times. They forded the swirling cur- 
rents-of the Saskatchewan River west 
of the bridge now spanning the stream 
on the Banff-Jasper Highway, the men 
and Charlotte hanging onto the tails 
of their horses and letting” the ani- 
mals swim them across the deep 
waters. a 


Thompson passed this way a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Now the 
wild buffalo are no more, the wild 
Indians are peaceful on reserves and 
ignored and forgotten by whites, elk 
and moose are still plentiful and the 
mule deer go gracefully along the 
ridges. Sheep and goats are scarce, 
and rarely: do we encounter an angry 
grizzly. Cougars have learned that 
men must be avoided. Wolves still 
howl in the mountain wilds, but their 
numbers are small. Coyotes have 
been thinned out by poisons, yet a few 
remain to yodel at the summer 
moons. “* 


Yesterday was a memorable day, 
flying over Thompson’s trail that is 
now’a car road soon to be finished as 
a tourist highway. At Rocky 
Mountain House they celebrated a 
David Thompson Day on the ist of 


_ July. - Across the Great Divide, the 


Windermere Valley people will open a 
Memorial Park in Thompson’s name 
during August. Belatedly, a hundred 
years after his death in poverty, we 
are honouring the memory of a fine 
man. 


ee 


GROWING GRASS SEED 


Tests at the Experimental Farm at 
Fort Vermilion, Alberta, point to the 
use of wide row spacings when grow- 
ing grasses, such as Russian Wild 
Rye, for seed production. Spacings 
of one, two, three, four and five 
feet have been used, with the most 
significant increase in yields obtained 
with spacings of four to five feet be- 
tween -rows. In a three-year average 
covering the period 1954 to 1956, the 
Spacing of rows at one, two, three, - 
four and five feet gave the correspond- 
ing seed yields: 156, 201, 290, 324 and _ 
273 pounds per acre. 

While weeds may be troublesome in 
the. row stands, it is felt that most of 
the weeds encountered can be econ- 
omically controlled with chemical 
sprays at ® stage when the grass is 
not. damaged. The tests suggest that 
under conditions of limited moisture 
and nitrogen supply, the wide row 
spacings will prove profitable. 


er nee re ens 


SPEECHLESS 


A long-suffering wife was about to 
berate her husband for staggering in 
at 3 a.m. 

“Before you begin,” said he, “I want 
you..to know that I was sitting up 
with a sick friend.” 

“A likely story, a likely story,” 
mocked his wife. ‘‘What’s his name?” 

The husband gave this problem deep 
thought, then announced: ‘He was so 
sick he couldn’t tell me.” 


The- Argentina ‘government has - 


eliminated the subsidy for domesti- 
cally consumed wheat, which was 
eoptine: around $44,400, 000 a year. 

a > #8 


; ‘Two wavteties of barley, Traill and 
Kindred will not be accepted as malt- 
ing barlies, according to an announce- 
ment by the Malting Institute of 
Canada, : 


es * *# 


India reports a wheat crop of 321,- 
000,000 bushels, second highest in the 
nation’s history. 

2 2 ® 

The value of agricultural produc- 
tion in Alberta in 1956 was $677 
million. Mineral production, includ- 
ing petroleum and natural gas, was 
$40934 million, 


B.C. Apple Retain 
RITISH COLUMBIA Tree Fruits 

Ltd. sold the 1956 apple crop at 
good prices and received $9,371,585 
for the thousands of boxes it market- 


ed. The growers will receive $5,029,805. 


from the packing houses, the differ- 
ences being packing costs of various 
kinds. The previous «high was 
$2.56 in 1942. 

A continent-wide shortage of apples 
was the reason for the good prices 
obtained. Tree Fruits Ltd. pay no 
money direct to growers but to the 
packing houses where all fruit is 
graded and packed. From “thence the 
cash goes to the growers after ex- 
“penses are deducted, including labor, 
-overhead, cold storage and levies. The 
total expense per box at a typical 
packing house is around $1.38 a box, 
up over 20c’ from last year. 


~ 


Farm and 


FARM CASH INCOME | 


Cash income of farmers during the 
first three months of 1957, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
was $598,526,000. That figure is the 
highest on record for the four months, 
exceeding the $555.7 million establish- 
ed in 1952. Cash income of the four 
western provinces for the period: 
Manitoba; $37,332,000; Saskatchewan, 


$109,714,000; Alberta, $112,986,000; 
British Columbia, $23,617,0007— 
* * *. 


WHO CARES! 

“What is the shape of the earth?” 
asked the teacher of Johnny. 

Johnny said it was round. 

“How do you know it is round?” 

Then Johnny replied, “All right, it’s 
square then, 1 don’t want to start an 
argument about it.” 


4 
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, » $200 SCHOLARSHIP 

The Alberta Institute of Agrologists 
have announced that a $200.00 
scholarship at the University of Al- 
berta, for a student entering first-year 
agriculture, will again be offered in 
1957. The award is granted on the 
basis of scholastic standing. Any 
high school student may apply and 
should address his or her application — 
to the Registrar, Alberta Institute of 
Agrologists, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. The closing date for ap- 
plications for the scholarship is Au- 
gust 10th. The 1956 winner was Dun- 
can. Manuel of Innisfail. Duncan 
comes from a farm seven miles west 
of Innisfail where his father spe- 
cializes in Shorthorn cattle. He gradu- 
aeted in grade 12 with the highest 
average in the school. 


McCORMICK No. 76 PULL-TYPE COMBINE—with 
new swinging hitch, clean-threshes 7-foot cut or 
heavy windrow. Engine or power drive. Optional 
windrow pickup with exclusive swath spreader. 


Unmate 


THE ONLY seifcnropelled windrower built by a major line implement 
company, IN SIZES TO SUIT ALL FARMERS. You be the judge! 


@12, 14 and 16-foot platforms! Heavy-duty construction! 


~~~ @Low-angle platform—for grain (or hay optional). - 


@ Endless rubberized canvases, without buckles or flaps. 
@ Choice of air-cooled or (optional) water-cooled engines. 
@ On-the-go easy speed change—2'% to 9 miles per hour. 


@ Single lever hydraulic control of platform and reel. 
* @ Narrow wheel treads—(optional dual wheel attachment). 


_¢  She’s a smooth, rugged number, this 163! Excels in performance, maneu- 
: verability and easy handling. Opens fields anywhere, cuts own path, 
without damage to standing crop. Makes crop-conserving “criss-cross 
windrows. Saves serait saves time, saves 3 labor, saves harvesting expense. 


McCORMICK No. 140 PULL-TYPE COMBINE—witl 
~big, 12-foot capacity; the same as the big 
McCormick No.‘ 141SP! 
threshable trop. Engine or power drive. 


ed McCormick 


shake cleaning .. 


AT ANY PRICE, 


bushels of grain in a day.. 


Perfected for every. 


THAT FIT YOUR HARVEST - CUT YOUR COSTS 
NEW McCORMICK no. 1639 seir-proreuep WINDROWER 


YOUR {1H DEALER 


auger «handy, fast adjustments. . 
- EASE AND ECONOMY UNSURPASSED BY ANY COMBINE 


seed, any other threshable crop. 
new speed, new economy. Meanwhile your tractor will 
be free for other rush work. Worth looking into now! 


0. 101 


SELF-PROPELLED J 0-FOOT COMBINE 


Here's where 1H engineering leadership 
scores again! The new low-cost McCor- 
mick No. 101 Combine is a standout. 


Here is grain-saving superiority. Here are more features 
than found in al) other popular 10-footers put together 
... including top-mounted, 55 hp IH engine... 
range of cut...even feeding... 
cylinder, 12-bar and wire grate concave... 
. 40 bushel grain tank and leveling 


32-inch 
27-inch rasp-bar 
double- 


PLUS OPERATING 


With your own McCormick No. 101 you can bin 1,500 


. harvest soybeans, grass 
. with new ease, 


McCORMICK No. 141 SELF-PROPELLED COMBINE— 
leads the field with biggest capacity, easy hand- 
ling, solid comfort. Big 68 hp engine lets you cut 
and clean-thresh where others can’t. 


jachines 


1S THE MAN TO SEE 


? INTERNATIONAL. KH HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


-* 
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; , "| The Naturalist From Red Deer, Alberta S 


We'll be at the— 


CALGARY 
STAMPEDE! 


_ CFCN— 


will operate from a special ‘'Stam- 
pede Studio" located at the Grounds all 
Stampede Week {West end entrance to 


Stampede Corral in Machinery Row). 


Come and visit our mobile studio! 


See and hear— 

A. Demonstration of the "Courtesy Cars” 
in operation 

Sagebrush Serenade with Jim Jenkins 

Henry Viney on Sports 

Ross Henry on Agriculture 

Top Western Artists in. person 


Meet— 


The many other personalities you hear 
every day on CFCN. And... if you 
_can't get to the big show, stay tuned 
to CFCN. We'll bring the show to you! 


YOUR 
“STAMPEDE 
STATION” 


By GRANT MacEWAN. 


S Yieeie years readers of the Farm and 

Ranch Review have been enjoying 
articles FROM Kerry Wood and now, 
to reverse the usual order temporarily, 
this will be an effort to furnish some- 
thing ABOUT the soft-spoken, modest 
naturalist and philosopher. 


When at Red Deer in the month of 
May I called to relax briefly with him 
in his urban birdland, which at that 
time was offering board and lodging 
de luxe for dozens of nesting martins, 
wrens, chickadees and such things. If 
feathered suite hunters could read, 
“No Vacancy”’ signs on the well-made 
bird houses throughout the yard would 
have been timely. 


Kerry Wood 
Noted naturalist and writer. 

The first person to greet me as I 
gazed at the heavy bird traffic in and 
about Kerry Wood’s trees was 10- 
year-old Greg Wood and to start the 
conversation I enquired if Cheep, the 
orphaned robin rescued and raised by 
the Woods, had returned again this 
spring. : 

“Sure,” the boy replied, pointing to 
a new nest above the verandah; “his 
wife's sitting up there right now.” 
’ For 34 years Kerry Wood has been 
a free-lance writer-and student of na- 
tural history and today his stories 
with Alberta settings are published in 
magazines in many and remote parts 
of the world. Since his first book — 
a collection of nature stories carrying 
the title Three Mile Bend — was pub- 
lished in 1945, he has seen half a 
dozen others come from the press: The 
Sanctuary, A Nature Guide For 
Farmers, Birds and Animals of The 
Rockies, Cowboy Yarns For Young 
Folk, Wild Winter, The Map Maker 
and Willowdale. More books are on 
the way but such extensive authorship 
doesn’t mean that Kerry Wood has 
grown rich from royalties. Indeed, 
Canadian readers would be shocked at 
some royalty returns — a half-yearly 
payment of $26.50 for a book selected 
by the Canadian Library Association 
as one of the two best books for 
juveniles published-in Canada in 1952. 
How, much more financial reward will 
come from The Map Maker, winner of 
the Governor General's award for the 
best book of 1956 for juvenile readers, 
remains to be seen but quite clearly, 
the way of the writer in Canada has 
not been easy. An author has to love 
his work. 


The Orphaned Robin 


But what of Kerry Wood's life as a 
naturalist ? It’s.a story richly punc- 
tured with anedotes like the one about 
Cheep, the orphaned robin. Young 
Greg reviewed the life history of that 
ravenous robin for me, told how, asa 
featherless baby it was facing certain 


death when thoughtless boys destroy-' 
ed the nest, At that point the fledging 
was adopted by the Woods — father, 
mother, Heather, Rondo and Greg — 
and after bits of minced beef was ad- 
ministered by means of a toothpick, 
the young thing began to feel at home 
and display an appetite of such mag- 
nitude that the unending task of feed- 
ing it had to be rotated among mem- 
bers of the family. Everybody joined 
in gathering worms and flies for the 
mouth that seemed to be open per- 
petually. During a single day when 
children maintained a count, a total 
of 210 worms. went down the robin’s 


-gullet. The orphan grew rapidly, dis- 


covered its wings and flew about the 
house and then the yard, but still pre- 


x ferred human compay to that of 


other birds. i 

A family holiday was delayed until 
it was considered safe to leave Cheep 
to its own outdoor resources; but when - 
the Wood car returned after an‘ab- 
sence of some days, Cheep was present 
to offer welcome and a reminder of his 
fondness for minced beef. 


By fall the robin was well adjusted 
to the outdoors and when November 


¢ cold blew in, Cheep disappeared. Hith- 
: er he was frozen to death or had taken 


off to winter in a warmer climate. In 
either case it was easy to suppose he’d 


¢ never be seen again. But next spring, 
; the first robin to appear was the or- 


phan, a bit more independent but still 


the back door. He and his mate built 


a nest over the kitchen=window and 
s raised a family. And this past spring, 
; he was back again, showing a strong 


partiality for the surroundings and he 
and his ‘wife’ were occupied with 
family matters when I was there. 


Naturalist and Author 

As I stood in Kerry Wood's yard, I 
had the feeling that all the birds were 
on good terms with him, Trees and 
shelters were a little crowded which 
only indicated how many _of the wild 
things wanted to perform their nest- 
ing duties right there. He was a na- 
turalist before he was a writer. Years 
ago,-he told me, he bought a hunter’s 
license, borrowed a high-powered rifle 
and started after big game. In stalk- 
ing a deer he was quite successful and 
came upon a handsome buck. Man 
and deer stood facing each other, both 
fascinated. But later, when a com- 
panion enquired: “Why didn’t you 
shoot?” Wood replied: “‘Do you know, 
I didn’t even think of it.” 

Since then, Kerry Wood has hunted 
deer and other animals hundreds of 
times — but not with a-gun. He does 
his hunting with camera and note- 
book and shares his experiences with 
readers all over the world. 


Although his name is associated 
with Red Deer, Kerry Wood, from 
Scottish parents, was born in. New 
York City — in 1907. When he was 
still a babe, the family moved to St. | 
Thomas, Ontario, then to Esterhazy in 
Saskatchewan and, in 1912, to Cal- 
gary. From 1918, the family home 
was at Red Deer and: there the boy 
received most of his schooling. Kerry’s 
father, while at Red Deer, was em- 
ployed by the Edmonton Journal and 
his uncle, Rev. George Wood, founder 
of the Wood's Christian Home, had~ 
congregations at Innisfail, Olds and 
Calgary. 

Even in school years, Kerry was a 
lover of Nature. Saturdays found him 
hiking into the country and along the - 
river. He could make a bow-and-ar- | 
row, and he could make fire without 
recourse to matches. 


Early Experience 


At age 16, with school years behind 
him, his determination was to be a 
writer, perhaps set the journalistic 


world afire. But at this time, parents 
left Red Deer and in order to carry out 
his plan, Kerry moved to a shack in 
the country. Now, the 16-year-old 
was on his own, and baching. The 
next few years were difficult. He had 
lots of time for writing but nobody 
would buy his stories. He was gain- 
ing éxperience, but with no money 
coming in, he was obliged to live “off 
theland”. Bitter dandelion shoots and 
plantain leaves were part of his diet in 
season and he cooked the inner bark 
of poplar trees. He. snared rabbits, 
hunted with bow-and-arrow, varied his 
rations with porcupine meat and on 
occasions ate coyote. 


Often b+ was hungry. There was a 
day wheu the hunt brought him face 
to face with an old Indian who recog- 
nized the symptoms of hunger and in- 
vited the boy to dine at his tent. Glad- 
ly the bay accepted and the pot of 
meaty food was delicious and satisfy- 
ing, even after suspicions were 
aroused that it was gopher stew on 
which he was feasting. 

But discouragement was inevitable. 
Living almost without money was 
hard and trying. One cash expendi- 


>» ture — the two dollars a month for 


‘ 


‘kills more than it needs. 


rent on the shack — was inescapable. 
He would have abandoned the idea of 
writing and taken work in Red Deer 
but no work was available. Time, 
however, wasn’t exactly wasted be- 
cause a bond of affection for Nature 
and Nature’s creatures was being 
steadily strengthened. He was de- 
veloping an intense hatred for man’s 


steel traps that. brought suffering to, 


wild things. When it was necessary 
to trap game for food he used Indian 
dead-falls. 


At the end of 1925, fortune came his 
way — appointment as Red Deer cor- 
respondent for the Edmonton Journal 
and he’d be sure of six dollars a 
month. Now, with that money, he 
could pay his monthly rent and have 
four dollars over. And about the same 
time, he sold his first stories and re- 
newed his urge to write. 


Kerry Wood lived for five years in 
that shack on the hill-top and in 1934, 
bought it. Then, when’ he married in 
that depression year of 1936, he and 
his wife took up residence there be- 
side the forest and the shack was 
home for nine years. 


Affinity with Nature 


Affinity with the great outdoors 
grew ever stronger. Nature, wonder- 
ful and mysterious, kept her richest 
secrets for people who would integrate 
their lives with forests and_ fields. 
Kerry Wood was the student and 
scribe sitting at the feet of Nature the 
teacher. 


“'There’s so much to learn about 
Nature’s delicate balances,” he said to 
me, and added: “I’m on the side of 
Nature’s police force too, the preda- 
tors.” Weasels, skunks, owls, hawks 
and so on — they’re all doing a ser- 
vice. Man may hold grudges against 
some of them, even when working for 
farmers and others. The hawk, Kerry 
Wood points out, is a better sport than 
some hunters inasmuch as it never 
As for the 
skunk, ‘“‘why shoot that beautiful and 
useful creature?” For the skunk 
that stands on the path and worries 
the human pedestrian, Kerry Wood 
offers a means of forcing its retreat 
without permanent injury — just re- 
cite poetry to it. The skunk, it seems, 
can face almost anything except 
poetry, which is a good reason for 
memorizing a few verses from Shake- 
speare. 


Today, Kerry Wood and family are 


part of Red Deer. No other place 
would suit as well: He knows the 
loeal history, the ‘countryside, 
every bend in the river. The wild life 
sanctuary touching the city on ed 
north-east: side = one of his. need 


and. 


\ 
6 


“It’s wonderful to have a lovely wil- 
derness so close to a city and so 
accessible.” 


Bird Sanctuary Formed 


The Sanctuary of 230 acres was 
part of land owned by Pioneer Jack 
Gaetz who homesteaded at Red Deer 
in 1885. Forest and two lakes made 
the place a natural park and Gaetz, 
from the time of his arrival, resolved 
that the native qualities should not be 
disturbed. It became a bird sanc- 
tuary- and Gaetz and his wife shared 
it with the people of Red Deer. 


Following Gaetz’s death, the pro- 
perty was sold and guns and destruc- 
tion moved into the park. But Wood 
and the local Natural History: Society 
did not give up and finally, the Gaetz 
Lake region, property. of the Provin- 
cial Government, was declared a 
Provincial Wild Life Park and Domin- 
ion Bird Sanctuary. At once the 
wild things seemed to sense safety 
there. Six deer moved back to spend 
the winter and again the park became 
a place to which birds that had recov- 
ered from injuries, in‘ Kerry Wood's 
bird hospital could be released. 


It’s hard to say which came first; 
the desire to. write drew Wood more 
closely to Nature and his discovery of 
Nature’s charm gave him something 
about which to write. Today, he'd like 
more time for his books but magazine 
articles and correspondence claim 
most of his hours. The hundreds. of 
letters to farmers and others wanting 


answers to wild life question bring no 


reward except in satisfaction. Friends 
toid him he couldn’t afford to reply to 
all-those letters and should ignore 
them. But he doesn’t ignore them — 
he answers every letter, even though 
some are as long as high school exam- 
“ination papers. One correspondent 
asked 69 questions about beavers and 
Wood’s reply was a letter of nine 
typed single space. 

The monetary rewards may be slim, 
but the gratitude should be generous 
because Canadians have a debt to that 
quiet, talented fellow who can find 
time to answer farmers’ questions or 
work over a half-dead bluebird in the 
hope of bringing it back to life. 


CE Cc 


Killing Hoary Cress 


OARY cress can be eradicated and 
the best and least expensive 
method is to use 2,4-D herbicide at the 
rate of 1 to 1% lbs. per acre to replace 
the second tillage in .summerfallow 
and to grow a crop in alternate years, 
barley preferred. . This is the finding 
of J. J. Sexsmith, of the Lethbridge 
Experimental Farm, in tests covering 
eleven years on a farm at Dalroy, 
Alberta. The weed can be eradicated 
with three years of summerfallowing 
using a total of from 23 to 25 cultiva- 
tions: But soil drifting is encouraged 
by that method. Alternate fallowing 
and cropping to barley or spring 
wheat, with the use of 2,4-D and fre- 
qué:.t cultivation resulted in a 95% 
kill. 


Farin Young, first swim of the year, 


(May 5.) Photo: by Mrs. 
* Young, Provost, Alta. 


the PUMP to get 


Dependable—nothing matches a Jacuzzi jet 
pump for trouble-free water service. For shal- 
low or deep wells to 400 feet, only one moving 
part and it’s above ground. No lubricating or 
frost-proofing needed. Automatic self-priming. 
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FREE BOOKLET 


Send for bulletins and 
name of nearest dealer. 
Ce 2 ed 


y 1% 


ae) 
Ar 


Merrit 


FyACUZZI UNIVERSAL 
a (Canada) Ltd. 

& P.0. Box 514, Toronto, Ontaric 
Send bulletins on your jet pumps. 


Extra pressure — Jacuzzi jet 
pumps assure better aged i 
from automatic washers... bet- 
ter fire protection, too. a Name. 
f 
& 


BE CHOOSEY - BUY JACUZZI! Addres: 


\ Re ee aa 
oO Oe ce same ee HE SSE Dt 


Increase Farm Profits! 


WHY WAIT2... qo ahead with | FIL 


Discuss a Farm Improvement Loan with your 
v 
ANK nearest Bank of Montreal manager. 


10 2 HIEION CANADIANS 


Bank or MontTREAL 
Canada's First Sauk 


in every walk of life since 1817 


ADI40 


working with Canadians 


OvER HALF A MILLION PEOPLE. SAW IT LAST YEAR 


CALGARY 


EXHIBITION & 


STAMPE DE 


JULY 8-13, 1957 


ORDER YOUR viexets EARLY! 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! Already the 
$2.50 seats are sold out. This year's show 
will be bigger and better than ever before. 
Plan to see the Big Stampede Circus in the 
Corral — July 10 to 13. Write for. details. 


All orders will be dealt with in the order in 
which they are\received, and in fairness to 
all, we cannot accept verbal or phone orders 
without cash. 


PRICES 


AFTERNOON EVENING 
Grandstand Grandstand 
Reserved Reserved 
$2.00 and $1.50 $2.00 and $1.50 


Reserved East Bleachers $1.00 


GIANT 
MIDWAY CALGARY EXHIBITION AND STAMPEDE LTD. 
* CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANA! 
ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND THE SUM OF & PAYMENT FOR 
FIREWORKS THE FOLLOWING TICKET RESERVATIONS: 
EVERY RESERVED SEATING xxx 
EVENINGS AETERNOONS 
EVENING INDICATE QUANTITY INDICATE PRICE BINDICATE QUANTITY INDICATE PRICE 


. GENERAL GATE ADMISSION e 25¢.. 


{PRINT PLAINLY) 


ADDRESS. 
REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY BACH ORDER 
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‘Alberta Gems Enter Food Market 


(From Alberta Newsletter) 


; Bhuiee Giro popularity of potato 

chips for both meal-time enjoy- 
ment and between meal snacking war- 
ranted the opening last November of 
a potato chip manufacturing plant at 
the town of Brooks, Alberta.’ The 
firm, Alberta Gems Ltd., is one of the 
most recent in this province to break 
into.the major food markets ofthe 
west. 

The manufacturing unit is located 
in a former canning plant and the in- 
dustry is in the centre of an area 
ideally adapted to potato production. 
The potatoes grown there are ac- 
cepted as the finest type for manufac- 
turing processing. 


President of Alberta Gems Ltd. is 
W.A Sarett and vice-president is T. 
Clavin. Both men came from Conrad, 
Montana. 

Location of the new industry at 
Brooks was sparked by the Brooks 
board of trade, headed by President D. 
F. Murray. Assistance in its develop- 
ment and distribution problems was 
given by the Industrial Development 
Board of the Alberta Department of 
Economic Affairs. z 


Investment in machinery in the ini- 
tial stages alone totalled more than 
$60,000. The highly automatic pro- 
cessing unit is 60 feet long. It takes 
in the raw potatoes at one end and 
disgorges completely bagged chips at 
the other. It is capable of producing 
15% of the total amount of the potato 
chips consumed in the prairie last 
year. The plant requires a staff of 27 
at peak operating periods. 

Material requirements demand 1,000 
pounds of raw potatoes. each hour 
to produce 300 to 400 pounds of chips. 
Minimum operations require 1,500 
tons of potatoes annually and storage 
space is provided, under ideal condi- 
tions, for 2,000 tons. ; 


These storage facilities are a vital 
part of the plant. The stored Gems 
must be kept at between 40 and 50 
degrees. of temperature, thus closely 
controlling the extent of conversion of 
starch into sugar. 

Just prior to being processed, the 
raw potato is conditioned by being 
held at 75 degrees temperature. This 
reconverts the sugar back to starch to 
a considerable degree. 

This plant is laid out for straight 
line, efficient production. Trucks can 
unload within the plant itself for 
greatest convenience, and there is am- 
ple room for machine expansion. 


Chips are a fragile commodity. To 
be enjoyed they must be eaten when 
fresh. The Alberta Gems have a dis- 
tinct advantage in this field over other 
imports from Canadian and American 
products. Short. distance to market 
ensures greater freshness and lower 
shipping costs. 


The chips are sold in larger quanti- 
ties in foil bags with an additional 
wax liner. The small bags are wax 
paper only. Both carry the distinc- 
tive Gem trade design. 


First distribution was designed to 
use established wholesalers. The com- 
pany has recently shifted its program 
to use direct jobbers with protected 
territories and benefits of all differ- 
ences betwéen manufacturer’s and re- 
tailer’s prices. A close knit -and 
smooth functioning organization now 
handles the complete program, con- 
trolled from the Alberta Gem office. 


The establishment of the new fac- 
tory in Southern Alberta, its enjoy- 
ment of proximity to growers, central 
market location and eager support of 
district residents towards its success 
is promoting close scrutiny of the field 
by other processing concerns seeking 
establishment in Alberta. 


“Sweet Tooth” For Baby Pigs 
By P. W, LUCE 

GuGAR pellets are now available for 
pig breeders in western Canada, 
and the claim is made that by the use 
of these the growth of the piglets will 
be faster and healthier, though the 
cost will be slightly higher. The pel- 
lets are scientifically prepared, and 
are reputed to be packed with vita- 
mins, antibiotics, trace minerals, and 
other highly advantageous substances. 

According to swine nutritionists, 
little pigs start to eat dry feed at an 
earlier age when sugar pellets are 
used. ‘They'll nibble at 10 days, and 
when the sow’s milk slackens at three 
weeks the piglets will be eating 

_ enough starter feed to continue fast 
growth. Other present-day starters 
do not help much before the pigs are 
at least three weeks old. 

Fewer runts are expected in litters 
ot well-nourished pigs, and there is 
less trouble from scours. Even in 
large litters the animals are healthier 
and thriftier. i 

Because they like the pellets, the 
young pigs eat more at every meal, 
and therefore are constantly heavier. 
Some experts say a sugar pig should 
weigh up to 20 pounds more at eight 
weeks than an average little porker. 
Pigs can be weaned at six weeks in- 
stead of eight weeks. In the early 
stages, one pound of pork can be made 
on 1.75 pounds of starter, while the 
present ratio is one to four. 

Pigs seem to like sugar-coated pel- 
lets better than pellets containing the 
same amount of sugar mixed in the 
composition, They eat about twice as 
much. 

Breeders are advised to put these 
pellets in a creep when the pigs are 
five days old, and to provide plenty 
of feeder space. 


__F.U. A. Car Insurance 
HE Farmers’ Union of Alberta has 
completed arrangements for the 

setting up of a Farm Union-Car In- 
surance Pool according to Mrs. W. C. 
Taylor, of Wainwright, chairman of 
the Union’s Car Insurance Committee. 
Under this plan farmers will take out 
ear and truck insurance with the Co- 
op Fire and Casualty Company. When 
7,500 vehicles are insured their poli- 
cies will be put in a pool and in sub- 
sequent years their rates will be set 
on the basis of the experience they 
have had — few accidents low rates, 
many accidents high rates. 

Commenting on the plan, A. W. 
Platt, president of the Union, said: 
“This is a self-help plan to get insur- 
ance at cost. Not only are we cutting 
out costly administrative frills, but by 
giving our members a stake in the 
business we can demonstrate that safe 
driving pays. We fully expect that 
farm people will demonstrate that ac- 
cidents can be reduced.” He also 
stated that while this scheme was 
limited to Farm Union members there 
was no reason why large city groups 
could not also take this car insurance 
business in hand and reduce their 
rates by developing similar plans.” 


QUITE HAPPY 


Little Mary was on a visit to her 
grandparents, and the old-fashioned 
clock on the wall was a source of 
wonderment to her, While she was 
standing before it her grandmother 
said to her from the next room, “Is the 
elock running, dear?” 

“No, ma’am,’ promptly | replied 
Mary. “It’s just standing stil and 
wagging its tail.” 

* * * 
The number of babies born in Can- 


“ada last year totalled 477,000. 


4 


f i 
RENOVATION 


An old man from the hill country 
took his first trip to the city. Walk- 
ing into a large building, he saw a 
doorman standing by an elevator. A 
very old lady stepped in, a light flashed 
red, and she was gone. 


A moment later the elevator de- 
scended, and out stepped a beautiful 
young girl. 

“Bedad,” said the old man, blinking 
his eyes, ‘‘I should’ve brought my old 
woman with me.” 


DIAPERS AND DIAMONDS 

“Dizzy” Dean, former great as a 
baseball pitcher in the National 
League, was explaining to a rookie, 
father of a newborn babe, how to put 
on a diaper. 

“Lay it out in the form of a base- 
ball diamond,” said “Diz.”, “then you 
stand at home plate at the lower end 
of the cloth and bring centrefield. to- 
wards you. Put the baby in the 
pitcher’s box. Bring first base, third _ 
base and home plate together and 
you’re in, If the game is rained out - 
start all over.” 


Cockshutt 


SELF PROPELLED 


“§P419” SWATHER 


Here’s the most efficient, easiest handling self propelled 
swather ever engineered. It speeds harvesting of all grain 
and grassland crops. Hydraulic foot controls effortlessly 
raise or lower reel and platform. Ground speeds range 
from 3 to 10 mph to efficiently harvest any crop stand. 
Traction drive and ‘“Tr1m”’ steering give you the simplest, 
surest, safest drive anywhere. Exclusive ‘“‘positive control 
drive” eliminates transmission, differential and steering 
clutch problems. Fluffy,. fast-drying windrows are pet- 
fectly interlaced and easy to pick up. Sealed bearings 
eliminate greasing. Cutting height ranges from 1/4 to 
33% ", Be sure to see this great new Cockshutt ‘“SP419” 
self propelled swather at your Cockshutt dealer soon. 
It’s available in 10’, 12’, 14’ or 16’ models—with sprayer 


attachment. 


Cockshutt 


Farm Equipment Ltd. 


Brantford, Canada 


Look to Cockshutt for record breaking performance 


Cockshutt ‘2’’ PTO Swather - 


Builds quick curing, easily 
picked up windrows. Rug- 
gedly constructed for last- 

ing service. Cutting range 
from 2/2" to 14”. Power 
driven reel and cutting 
mechanism. 12’ size with 3° _. 
extension available. 


Canadian Elevator Capacity 


Raid rated capacity of the country 
and terminal elevators in Canada 
is 627,100,000 bushels. 


The estimated maximum storage 
capacity, having regard to the various 
grades and conditions of erally is 

- 547,100,000 bushels. 2 


‘The estimated capacity during the_ 
working season to insure full operat- 
ing efficiency is 494,900,000 bushels. 


~ The rated total elevator capacity by 
divisions is-as follows : 


Bushels, 
Western country elevators 374,900,000 
Interior terminals ........:....... 36,100,000 
Pacific coast terminals ...... 24,000,000 


Churchill terminal ........0..... 5,000,000 
Lakehead terminals . .... 93,100,000 
Eastern elevators ..... .. 94,000,000 


* * * 

A proud father was_talking about 
the intelligence of his son. . 

“You know, dear,’’ he told his wife, 
“T think he must have got his brains 
from me.” 

“He certainly must have done,’ re- 
plied the wife. “I’ve still got mine.” 


capacity 


Gockshutt 


DRIVE-O-MATIC 
“S$P428” COMBINE 


Huge 37 " Body Capacity 


Cockshutt new color-styled “‘428’’ has the pment: 
est array of big new features—new operator’s 
platform—new handling ease with modern hy- 
draulie controls—new higher horsepower engine 
—bigger capacity. grain tank with the new - 
swivelling unloader, Revolutionary Drive-O- 


Matic all speed traction drive provides over 100 


forward speeds at the touch of your toe! Big 


airplane type tires, standard equipment. See 


~ also Cockshutt ‘SP427’? Combine; 


* 


Cockshutt 


Farm Equipment Ltd. 


“Brantford, Canada 


‘Look to Cockshutt for record breaking performance 


Cockshutt ‘‘422’’ Pull Type Combine 


Has more separation 
and cleaning area than 
any other combine -in 
its class. Straight 
through body. design 
threshes faster, cleaner 
—saves more grain 
from every field. P.T.O. 
or engine drive, 


¢ 


Encounters With Assessors 
By F. W. TWILLEY 
A FELLOW drove into the yard one 
day just. as I was about to prepare 
myself a bit-of dinner. .He was 
driving one horse in a buggy. I sup- 
pose he was selling something or per- 
haps enquiring the way, but he did not 
say, just gabbed about things in gen- 
eral. 
~ I asked him if he had dined and he 
said, “No,” so I told-him to unhitch 
and put the nag in the stable. 

As’ we ate we talked about the 
Barr Colony (it was about that time), 
the Doukhobors, and of the -new 
branch of the Canadian Northern that 
was heading west to Regina. 

He asked about the people living 
around the district, especially my im- 
mediate neighbors. What kind of 
farms they had and what crops they 
were able to raise. 

Finally, I asked him who he was; 
what he was selling, if anything, and 
did he belong in this part of the 
country. 

He said he had a homestead north 
of the neighboring town of Minitonas 
and that he was appointed as assessor 
for the municipality. 


The Assessor, Mr. Twilley’s friend. 


I immediately went to the cupboard 
and produced a tin of strawberry jam 
that I generally used only on Sundays. 
I had been wishing the fellow miles 
away until he said he was engaged in 
assessing, but» under the circum- 
stances the urgent things I had to do 
could wait. 

Had he given his horse any oats? 
Then I would go out and give it some. 
He said it was kind of me, and as 
things turned out it was, because I 
found out later that my assessment 
had gone up and where my taxes had 
been thirteen dollars a year, was now 
obliged to pay eighteen dollars.. 


He-asked me about my land and I 
said that it was on the light side. 
That it would be years before I had 
enough cleared to make a living and 
that 1 would be obliged to work out 
most of the summer. I also told him 
what a horse dealer had said when he 
stayed overnight with me, that it was 
an ideal spot for a cemetery. 


After a pleasant chat he rose to go 
and I helped him hitch up his horse, 
and said I would take his picture and 
send him one. He was delighted. 
Waved me a cheery good-bye and de- 
parted. 

I never did send him the picture, 
and if he is still around, which I doubt, 
this is the first time he has seen it. 


The Predatory Animal 


Throughout all my over half a cen- 
tury of farming, with the exception 
of four years overseas in the first 
war, (during which I was protected 
in this respect) I have had to be on 
the alert against this type of pre- 
datory animal. When I -knew there 
was one around I was scared to leave 
home because they like nothing better 
than to find the owner not at home. 
They can then stack‘a bit on without 
any argument. An assessor that does 
not finally reach the council chamber 
without a good bag is considered a 
failure by the council and is pretty 
certain not to get the job again. 

The most unkindest cut of all was 
when an esteemed friend of mine. se- 
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cured the job of assessing. I congrat- 

-ulated him’ on his good fortune be- 
cause it was a good paying job and a 
lot of it could usually be done with a 
minimum of effort. 


He told me that he thought two of 
my neighbors were assessed too high, 
and that he planned to give.some 
relief;- also that a certain district 
should carry more load. To all this I 
agreed. I supposed from all this that 
as far-as I was concerned the status 
quo would prevail. 

Imagine my horror when I discover- 
ed that a substantial increase in my 
assessment had been made. That it 
was a mistake was plain when I 
learned that he had not increased his 
own assessment and I knew my old 
pal would not put mine up without 
doing the same to himself. 


LT attended the Court of Revision and 
was prepared for their stock question 
as to whether I Would be prepared to 
sell my place at the assessed price, I 
answered in the negative, which they 
hoped 1 would. 


“No, I would not dare to ask such a 
price I said, but would be willing to 
sell for half-of that figure if anyone 
was foolish enough to pay it, and 
moreover that the assessor had not 
looked over my place and had not 
been further than the yard. This I 
claimed was illegal and ultra vires. 
The Reeve thought such procedure 
must be something like that and de- 
clared the meeting adjourned sine die 
to meet again on Thursday. Eternal 
vigilance is still the price of safety. 


a tt eB 


Interesting Doctor Bills 
By M. B. EVANS 

OW-A-DAYS, when one has medi- 
cal attention there is a bill to be 
paid, regardless of the result of the 
treatment. But it was not always so. 
Two thousand years B.C., in the reign 
of King Hammurabi of Babylon, a 
doctor was paid only if his treatment 
of the patient was judged to be suc- 
cessful. If the patient did not benefit, 
then the doctor paid the bill, either to 

his patient or the patient’s family. 

This information, along with a set 
of medical fees,-was found in the 
Statute Book of Hammurabi. Here it 
is recorded, also, that there was a slid- 
ing: scale for medical payments. For 
instance, the fee for treating an ab- 
scess, or a broken limb, varied from 
two to ten shekels, being dependent 
upon the patient’s ability to pay it. 

In contrast to this, the Eleventh 
Century Chinese held the view that if 
the patient died while receiving treat- 
ment it was because he had not lived 
long enough for the medicine to prove 
effective. However, this considerate 
attitude toward the average doctor did 
not cover the twenty physicians who 
attended the princess daughter of one 
-of the Emperors of that period. When 
the royal patient died so did the 
twenty doctors. This paymént of the 
bill in reverse even extended to the 
families of the unfortunate doctors 
though they did not lose their heads, 
merely suffering imprisonment. 

Much better than the Chinese doc- 
tors fared the English physician who 
was called to attend another royal 
personage. The Royalty this time 
was Catherine Il of Russia. - She 
rewarded her doctor with an annuity 
of eighteen hundred dollars that went 
with the Russian peerage she gave 
him, plus his own fee of forty-three 
thousand two hundred dollars and the 
royal lady’s portrait. 


And the medical 
brought in such payment? 
tion! 

te ne ter 


“Far better to have loved and lost,” 
said the earnest-father, ‘‘than to have 
to do arithmetic homework for fe 
kids.” 


services that 
Vaccina- 
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sistant varieties of permanent forage 

crops prove most satisfactory. 
Careful planning is required, and 

professional. assistance is available 

through the various departments of 

agriculture. 

A eet aad 


FLOOD-SYSTEMS FOR RUN-OFFS 

Simple planning and good manage- 
ment can put the run-off water from 
spring rains to good use in increased 
hay production. Experiments at the 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan, Experi- 
mental Station have resulted in the 
following recommendations for spring 
flood systems. 

1. Control of the water entering the 
fiood system must be established al- 
lowing excess water to pass around 
‘the system. ° 

2. Slopes greater than two feet per 
hundred make the flood system unpro- 
fitable because of the extra work re- 
quired to build earth dikes. 

3. Maintenance of the system should 
be watched, especially in the fall and 
spring. 

4. Since crops must withstand a 


‘Little nephew of Mrs. R. T. Evans, 
Lightwoods, Sask, has a firm grip on 
certain amount of flooding, flood-re- calf’s tail. 


McCLELLAND’S 
Liquid Pig Wormer 


E” 


WATER 


16 0z. - - - $2.00 
32 0z. -- - $3.75 
80 Oz. -- - $9.00 
160 0z. - - $16.00 


ORDER YOURS 
TODAY ! 


% Be sure to see our Exhibit at the Calgary Exhibition and Stampede 


@ EFFECTIVE 
@ EASY TO USE given in drinking water 
@ ONE TREATMENT @ NON TOXIC 
@ NO STARVING OR PURGING 


611 - 8th Ave. 
East 
Calgary, Alta. 


M‘CLELLAND 


ALBERTA HAIL BOARD 
-.. INSURANCE 


What would you do if your 1957 crop was suddenly destroyed 
by Hail ? Would you dig into those hard-earned savings or 
mortgage your future farm income to meet living expenses, 
pay bills and seed the 1958 crop? Why. run such a risk ? 


Alberta Hail Board 
Insurance Provides 
Protection At Cost ( 


(a) Payment in full of claims at time 
of adjustment—no waiting until 
spring for your money. 


(b) No deposit required when you 
apply for your insurance. 


(c) 5% DISCOUNT on cash paid with 
application. 


YOUR PREMIUM IS A DEDUCTIBLE 
EXPENSE FOR INCOME TAX 
PURPOSES. 


< PLAY IT SAFE. a INSURE 


TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE... INSURE TODAY! 
CONTACT YOUR NEAREST AGENT — NOW! 


ALBERTA HAIL INSURANCE BOARD 


ees BoaRnk 
INSURANCE ‘ 


Horses, at that time, were nat. 


vantage. 


Oxen Of The Canadian Prairies 


By LELA ANDREWS 
i bs the early days of homesteading in 
the Canadian West, oxen were 
sometimes used in place of horses. 
They were slow beasts, but strong 
and they did have some advantages 
over their more popular rival, the 
horse. f 
In the first place, oxen were cheap. 
A 
good horse brought a good price and a 
homesteader, who saw little cash at 
any time, was apt to give the pur- 
chase of a yoke of oxen serious .con- 
sideration before paying out his hard- 
earned paney for a horse. 


- And oxen were cheaper to keep. 
They didn’t have to be grain fed to 
keep them-in good shape. As long as 
they had ample prairie hay to eat, 
they remained. fat and healthy and 
every homesteader was well aware of 
the care and feeding that a horse re- 
quired to keep it in shape for plough- 


ing and other land work. 


Oxen, too, could work longer hours 
than a horse. They didn’t have to 


stop so often for feed and water and 
their great strength didn’t tire so 
easily, but I doubt if, in the long run, 
they accomplished more work. For 
the ox was famous for his slowness 
and therein lay his great disad- 
It takes a patient man to 


work with oxen and few homesteaders 
had that patience. 
tried it and failed. 


My own father 


ee Cost of Oxen 
Dad purchased his first and only 


yoke of oxen in the spring of 1907. 
He bought them in Didsbury for the 


sum of seventy-five dollars. It was 
Dad’s idea to hitch them to a load of 


lumber and drive them home to his 


homestead in the Ghost Pine district, 
but apparently the oxen didn’t share 
this plan. In any case, they were thin 
and slow and plodding and it took 
them two hours to get three miles out 
of. Didsbury. s 


By this time, Dad was. disgusted. 
He had visions of never seeing the 
homestead again, certainly not for 
many days, and his usual good nature 
was wearing thin. So ‘he turned 
around and went back to Didsbury. 
There, he managed to trade the oxen 
for a horse and saddle and one heifer. 
He saddled the horse, put a rope on 
the heifer and started home across 
the prairie, convinced that his ox 
owning days were done. They were, 
too. After that, he always used 
horses. 


But there were other homesteaders, 
at that time, who did work oxen and 
apparently made out fine with them. 
One of these was a little English wo- 
man named Mrs. Meggit, who lived on 
a quarter section of land a mile south 
of Dad. The Meggits came straight 
from England and were as hard up as 
homesteaders could be, but they were 
hard working and thrifty people, de- 
termined to make a go of it in this 
new -land: 


When Women Did the Work 


Often, in the summer time, Henry 
Meggit worked away from home to 
earn some much needed cash. Usu- 
ally, he worked on haying crews on 
the ranches around Dorothy and this 
kept him away most of the summer. 
So Mrs. Meggit, or Joy, as he called 
her, stayed alone and looked after the 
homestead. : 


Joy was a little woman, quick of 
movement and energetic, and she 
wasn’t, afraid to.work or to tackle a 
man’s job. It was she who used the 
oxen. There was no well: or water 
supply on their homestead, so every 
day, Joy hitched the oxen to a stone- 
boat, loaded on some barrels and 
drove a mile across the prairie to a 
neighbor’s well, She filled the barrels 
with water and drove home again. Joy 
and the oxen hauled all the.water used 
on the Meggit homestead during the 
summer. 


So oxen did make a place for them- 
selves in the history of the Canadian 
prairie provinces. They assisted in 
the breaking of many acres and 
served the homesteader with slow, but 
inexpensive labor. Lacking the ro- 
mance and beauty of the horse, how- 
ever, they have been largely over- 
looked and forgotten. 


TRIBUTES TO GRASS 

“The more grass you have, the less 
apt you are to have grasshoppers. 
Sometimes a three-wire fence will 
turn a grasshopper.” — Dan wulton, 
Ismay, Montana. 

“We feel that grass is -still the © 
cheapest live stock feed. In fact, the 
more we are able to produce per acre, 
the cheaper it becomes.” — Art Miles, 
Livingston, Montana. 


“Woody plants produce little and 
use water inefficiently. Shrubs re- 
quire 2 to.4 times more water to pro- 
duce a pound of dry matter than do 
the perennial grasses.’”’ — Bob Ross, 
Whitehall, Montana. ; 


“I’ve always considered beef, wool, 
and mutton my income crops, but ac, 
tually they are only the means of 


“selling my grass which is my ‘true 


crop. So, if I take half and leave 
half, as my half becomes larger I have 
more crop to sell.” — Bill Armitage, 
Cameron, Montana.—From American 
Society of Range Management. 


eo eentnermnnec eens Pera Brenna re tar ree nem) 
RECORD BID REFUSED 


Writing in The Farming Reporter, 
published in Great Britain, R. J. Bent- 
ley, Secretary of the Hereford Herd 
Book Society, said a bid of $100,000 
for the Hereford bull Penatok Cru- 
sader-was made by a United States 
breeder and was turned down by the 
bull’s owner. Penatok Crusader was ° 
Royal Show champion in 1955. Had - 
the offer been accepted it would have 
been an all-time, all-breed and tiie 
record price for a bull. : 


‘Alberta Agrologists Hold Annual Meeting 7 


T the Brooks Horticultural Station 
on June 7, members of the Al- 
berta Institute of Agrologists regis- 
tered for their 11th annual meeting. 
These men, engaged in professional 
agriculture, include workers in the 
fields of research extension, adminis- 
tration, teaching and indystry. 
Among items. of business was a 
report by J. E. Birdsall, Alberta 
Director on the Council of the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Canada, with 
reference to careers in agriculture. 
With a shortage of trained men, steps 
are being taken by the Institute to 
outline opportunities and encourage 
-suitable young men to enter the pro- 
fession. President A. W. McArton re- 
ported that a $500 revolving loan fund 
set up by the Alberta Institute of 
Agrologists at the University of Al- 
berta has been put to good use, as 
was also the $200 scholarship awarded 
by the institute during the past year 
in agriculture at that University. 


Not only are the agrologists inter- 
ested in encouraging young people to 
enter the profession but they are con- 
cerned also that up-to-date facilities 
be made available for the training of 
farm young people. Modernization of 
Alberta’s Schools of Agriculture and 
Home Economics was the subject of 
one of the resolutions. A survey by 
the Alberta Government to determine — 
present and future requirements and 
to make funds available for necessary 
construction, renovation and purchase 
of equipment is urged in this resolu- 
tion which will be presented by.a 
committee of the Institute to appro- 
priate Government authorities. 


Dr. Mark Grant, officer-in-charge 
of cereal breeding at the Lethbridge 
Experimental Farm, was installed as 
incoming president... Inthe course, of 
his remarks he paid tribute to Retir- 
ing President*>McArton and his coun- 
cil for a task well done. Vice-Presi- 
dent of the A.I.A. council for the 
coming year is Mark Mann of Vaux- 
hall, Dr. J. A. Toogood of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, continues as regis- 
trar. Other members of the provin- 
cial council are Dr. C. F. Bentley and 
R. P. Dixon, Edmonton; F. M. Jacobs 
and Hector McDonald, Calgary; R. W. 
Peake and R. L. Erdman, Lethbridge, 
and P. D. Hargrave, Brooks.- 

To Mr. Hargrave and other mem- 
bers of the Vauxhall branch goes a 
great deal of credit for success of the 
annual meeting. It was on their invi- 
tation that the conference was held in 
Brooks and no effort was. spared to 
make the program attractive in every 
way. An evening steak fry in Kin- 
brook Park between registration and 
the first business session allowed a 
renewal of acquaintance and was un- 
reservedly enjoyed. 


After tea, all boarded buses for the 
dinosaur country some thirty miles 
north, stopping on the way to visit the 
large grain grass cattle finishing farm 
of Harvey Henrickson at” Patricia. 
From there they proceeded to the 
bandlands on the Red River where, 
on a hilltop overlooking the vast’ ex- 
panse, another excellent meal was 
served. Here, a discussion by Roy L, 
Fowler of Aldersyde of the prehistoric 
life of the country and identification 
of bone fragments found by some of 
the party aroused considerable inter- 
est. 


The day ended with welcome by 
National Director J: E.- Birdsall of 
thirty-one new members to the Insti- 
tute and the presentation of agrolo- 
gists certificates to those who were 
there. In his presentation address 
Mr. Birdsall spoke to the recipients of 
the magnitude of the work, of the 
responsibilities involved, and of their 
share in seeking continual improve- 
ment for the benefit of all engaged in 
agriculture., A sing-song and return 
to Brooks concluded the event, which 
all agreed had been both profitable 
and enjoyable. 3 


Circuit Fairs Dates 
“B” Circuits 

Estevan—July 4, 5 and 6. 

Portage la Prairie—July 8, 9 and 10. 
_ Carman‘—July 11, 12 and 13. 

Yorkton—July 15, 16 and 17. 

Melfort—July 18,19 and 20  ~ 

Lloydminster—July 22, 23 and 24. 

Vermilion—July 25, 26 and 27. 

Vegreville—July 29, 30 and 31, 

Red Deer—Aug. 1, 2 and 3. 

North Battleford—Aug. 5, 6 and 7. 

Prince Albert—Aug. 8, 9 and 10. 


“A” Circuits 
Brandon — July 1st to 5th, 
Calgary — July 8th to 18th. 
Edmonton—July 15th to 20th. 
Saskatoon — July 22nd to 27th. 
Regina — July 29th to Aug. 8rd. 


/ 


“Lots of 
Experience 
has gone into perfecting 


JENSEN JACKS" 


Jensen Jacks have been developed. 
with “Know How” of the oil in- 
dustry .. . to raise water EFFI- 
CIENTLY. 


Priced as low as $168.00 


Visit Irrigation Farms . 


Following completion of business on 
the next day buses were waiting to 
convey the agrologists through repre- 
sentative areas and provide some idea 
of the benefits of irrigation. Visited 
during the tour was the farms of 
Tono Ohama, of Rainier, who special- 

- izes in vegetable production, and the 
farm of Wally Strawsell, of Scandia, 
with its large dry-lot feed. yard. 
Lunch was served on the south bank 
of the Bow River and from there the 
party proceeded to the Federal Irri- 
gation and Drainage Station at Vaux- 
hali where Officer-in-charge W. L. 
Jacobson and his staff provided infor- 
mation on research progressing there. 


Returning to the Brooks Horticul- 
tural Station for tea, the agrologists 
were met by their ladies who under 
the sponsorship of the Brooks and] 
District Board of Trade had been en- 
joying a program of their own. This 
included visits to the pheasant hatch- 


‘ 


Mail this Advertisement with your 
Name and Address for Full Par- 
ticulars.~ 


‘McPHERSON & THOM 
LTD. 


802-11th Ave. 8:W., Calgary, Alberta 
8tt Ave. & St. John St., Regina. Sask. 


~ husband was carrying on so angrily 
ery, the aqueduct, the potato chip that it attracted the attention of his ‘Do you mean to tell me that your 
factory and the alfalfa drying plant. Wife, who asked what was the matter. whiskers are tougher than linoleum!” 
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SHE SHOULD KNOW “My razor — it won’t cut,” shouted 
While shaving. one morning a young the husband. 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” she replied. 


For safe, 


low-cost 


grain storage 


PORTABLE STEEL GRANARIES 


These portable granaries by Westeel are 
proven in the West. Here are some of the 
features that have made them so popular 
with farmers all over the country: 

© Heavy, curved, corrugated sections. 

® Die-punched for quick, easy erection. 
® Easily moved, filled or emptied. 
° 


Handy auger-type unloading hopper 
adjustable to. two levels. 


® Gives perfect protection against 
weather, fire or vermin. 


‘® Durable, economical. The first 
cost is low — and it's the last cost? 


‘ie 


An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization ) 


WESTEEL 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 


WINNIPEG @ REGINA @ SASKATOON @ CALGARY 
EDMONTON © VANCOUVER @ TORONTO @ MONTREAL 


2 SIZES« 
1350 bus. 
2200 bus, 


“Farming is a Business, Son!” 


“There’s nothing simple about farming. These days, you 
have to practice modern farming methods. You've got to 
be a business man too.” 


“That’s where your local Royal Bank Manager can be 
useful to you. He’s had a lot of practical experience dealing 
with farmers’ financial problems, and is glad to discuss 
yours with you—anytime.” 


Whatever your plans, if they involve money, talk them over 
first with your Royal Bank Manager. There are many ways 
he can help you. And ask for copies of our booklets, “The 
Farmers’ Account Book” and “Financial Training for Your 
Son and Daughter’’. They’re free, 


P.S. Teach your son to acquire the “saving habit” early 
in life. It will stand him in good stead when he's on his own. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA _ 
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YOU: 


Just 2 of 535 — 
Alberta Wheat Pool Agents 


Bill Kureluk and Andy Mochulski, at Vilna 


NONE OF THEM PERFORM MIRACLES, 
BUT ALL OF THEM GUARANTEE YOU 
COURTESY, FAIR TREATMENT, AND 


FULL VALUE FOR YOUR GRAIN. 


When You Deliver To The 


Alberta Wheat Pool 


“It’s Alberta Pool Elevators for Alberta Farmers”’ 


Alberta Wheat Pool Makes Important Moves 


A SPECIAL meeting of Alber- 


ta Wheat Pool delegates 
held on June 12 made some mo- 
mentous decisions. 


One was to authorize the con- 
struction of a six-storey office ‘ 
building in Calgary, to be used 
as a head office, at a cost of 
aroufid $2,000,000. The building 
will be on the corner of 5th 
Avenue and 2nd Street West. 


The other ‘decision was to 
take over the plants:and busi-. 
ness of the Alberta Seed Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative. 


The move .to construct a 
Wheat Pool head office building 
was brought about as.a result of 
a notice given to the organiza- 
tion that the rental on the pre- 
sent premises would be raised 


by a substantial amount. It was 
calculated that by paying a rea- 
sonable rental on a new building 
and renting out the space not 
required, the Wheat Pool would 
clear the cost of the structure 
in 80 years. 


Assets of the Alberta Seed 
Growers Co-operative to he 
taken -over by the Alberta 
Wheat Pool in the deal include 
seed cleaning plants at Camrose, 
Grande Prairie and Coronation 
and property at about 30 points 
in the province. The Wheat 


“Pool, with its. widespread facili- 


ties will bein an exeellent posi- 
tion to. render exceptional and 
economical services to Alberta 
seed growers. The membership 
of the Seed Growers’ Co-op. is 
around 25,000. 


Older people can prolong their lives 
by increasing their food intake of 


proteins and calcium.- Milk provides” 


abundance of calcium. 
* * 


British dairy interests are planning 
on spending $2 million on an adver- 
tising campaign to encourage the con- 
sumption of dairy products. 

te * * 


Canadian co-operative associations 
do an annual business of close to a 
billion dollars, have a total ,member- 
ship of 1,410,000 and assets TASES 
to $425,000,000. 


“a * * 


Farm co-operatives account for 
about three-quarters of the volume of 
national co-operative business, Grain 
and seed marketing co-operatives 
make up close to a third of -all 
co-operative business. ° 

* * * 


The Alberta Wheat Pool, Calgary, 


Alberta, is distributing free a well- 
written and neatly printed “Story of 
Co-operation” This pamphlet will be 
useful not only to those in the co- 
operative movement but to- students 
who seek information on the subject. 


Hammond’s Prize Marie 2nd, a 
young Ayrshire. cow owned by the 
Bowwater Pulp & Paper Co., Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, recently pro- 
duced 15,708 pounds of milk, 668 
pounds of butterfat testing 4.25% in 
305 days to break the all-time \Cana- 
dian record in both milk and fat for 
two-year-olds. 

: * (*..3 


The Surrey Co-operative Associa- 
tion in British Columbia had total 


sales of $5,805,698 last business year, 


and created savings of $344,828 for 
the membership. It has 6,670 mem- 
bers. ; rie 
* * = 

A Michigan State University agri- 
cultural economist seems to think 
that milk cows’ of the future will be 
raised indoors. He says that the trend 
to specialization and larger opera- 
tions is moving in this direction. 
Control of climate will) be possible, 
long with lower unit costs of equip- 
ment and buildings.. 


* * * 


SHELTER-BELT SEEDLINGS 


Application for shelter-belt seedling 
trees to be planted in 1958 shduld be 
made to the Forest Nursery Station, 
Indian Head, Sask., as soon as pos- 
sible. The regulations require that the 
area to be planted to trees must be 
summerfallowed a year in advance of 
planting. There is no charge for the 
seedlings. Recipients have to pay the 
express costs : 


free electorate.” 


Net Farm Income’: 

HE net income of Canadian farms 

. in 1956 was $1,573,033,000, ac- 
cording to the federal bureau of sta- 
tistics. In 1955, it was $1,423,200,000. 

The net income of farms in West- 
ern Canada in 1956 was $818,890,000. 
By provinces the net return: 


1956 1955 
Manitoba $132,456,000 $ 97,100,000 — 
Sask, _.. 890,742,000 315,800,000 
Alberta .... 266,812,000 215,400,000 
British Col. 28,879,000 32,200,000 
Ontario ..... 405,600,000 . 422,100,000 
Quebec _... 285,600,000 282,000,000 
N. B. 30,300,000 26,900,000 
Nova Scotia 17,800,000 17,900,000 
P. B. 1. _... | 14,900,000 _ 13,900,000 - 


Favor Marketing Quotas 


Mire producers in 36 states of 

the U.S.A. voted 80% in favor of 
a continuation of marketing quotas on 
the 1958 crop. Acreage for 1958 will 
thus be held down si 55,000,000 under 
the allotment. 


The United States government 
promised a support price of $1.78 a 
bushel if producers voted in favor, 
and $1.19 if quotas were rejected. The 
farmers, many with full bins, voted, 
of course, in favor._ 


While U.S. methods of export sales 
of surplus farm_products has resulted 
in a volume of exports higher than 
ever before achieved, the cost has 
been heavy. 

President Eisenhower’s farm bud- 
get this year amounts to $5,300,000,- 
000, the main items of costs being 
the export sales program and the 
soil bank plan. That sum is about 
equal to the estimate of the Cana- 
dian government income for the 
current fiscal year. 


Maclean’s Magazine is issued twice 
a month; The editorials must be pre- 
pared and printed well in advance. In 
the issue immediately prior to the 
federal election Editor Ralph Allen 
took a chance. Like almost every 


‘other “election prognosticator’”’ he be- 


lieved -the Liberal government would 
be returned. So the magazine came 
out with this: ‘For better or worse 
we Canadians have once more elected 
one of the most powerful governments 
ever created by the free will of a 
Red-faced Mr, Allen 
got on the radio after the election and 
explained how the editorial had been 
written in advance of the election and 
that he had “underestimated the tem~- 
per of the Canadian people.” 


Nellie McClung Memorial - 


By MIRIAM GREEN ELLIS 


Pas in. June this year, a me- 
morial cairn was dedicated at 
Chatsworth, Ontario, to the late Nellie 
L. McClung. Some seventy-seven 
years ago, the six-year-old Nellie 
Mooney had left there with her family 
to start farming again in the West 
where opportunity beckoned. The 
memorial was conceived and carried 
through by the Grey County Women’s 
Institute of which Mrs, Emerson 
Knott, Meaford, is president: Mrs. 
McClung’s granddaughter and name- 
sake, Nellie McClung, of Edmonton, 
was chosen to unveil the monument 
and her old friends, Edna Jacques and 
Ethel Chapman, recalled some of their 
associations with her. A vital spark 
in support of this project was Helen 
Pearce, women’s editor of the Owen 
Sound Times. 


Mrs. McClung had a very full life 
and whether it was a teacher, public 
speaker, member of the legislature of 
Alberta, wife or mother, she always 
entered fully into the life-of her com- 
munity and her church. 


Youngest of six children, she was 
born on’ the Garafraxa Road, near 
Chatsworth. Her father John Mooney 
had come from Ireland to Bytown, in 


Upper Canada in 1830, just a lad at_ 


the time, but the famines were driving 
the young folks out of Ireland. In 
1880 he moved his family by way of 
boat out of. Owen Sound to Duluth to 
St. Boniface, and got a row boat to 
take them across the river as the ferry 
had not started to operate so early in 
the season. That first night they all 
slept on the floor of the hotel as 
every bed was occupied, says‘*Mrs. Mc- 
Clung in her autobiography. For a 
few days they lived in a tent-near the 
junction of: the Red and Assiniboine 
Rivers, then in a house at~.Silver 
Heights on the outskirts of Winnipeg 
while their house on the new farm 
home was being built at Millford. 
That fall, by oxcart, they journeyed 
out to the new home, fording creeks 
and rivers, sleeping out in the open, 
for fourteen long, weary days. 


Before the wagons were unloaded, 


Before she had finished her life’s 
work she had written thirteen books, 
and. addressed meetings and lectured 
all over this continent and in Europe. 

When she married the village drug- 
gist, R. W. McClung, she ‘was for- 
tunate to have a mate who was sym- 
pathetic with- her outgoing ways, al- 
though he had not the slightest lean- 
ing toward a public life for himself. 
She was soon to get into the writing 
game and her first book, ‘Sowing 
Seeds in Danny,” was written with her 
first baby on her lap. That book has 

' gone through many editions and is the 
one more than oll the others which has 
attached itself to her name. 


It is fitting that the Women’s In- 
stitute is honoring her memory now in 
this public manner. Many a speech 
‘she had -given for their benefit and 
in Edmonton she started what was 
probably the first City Institute and 
was its first president. She left Chats- 
worth at a very early age, but she was 
not to lose touch with it for some of 
their neighbors in the shadow of the 
Brandon Hills were old neighbors from 
“back home’ and on her speaking 
tours in Western Ontario she had op- 
portunities of going back. She would 
be happy that the cairn should be near 
the place where she was born. 


nS 
MANITOBA TREE PLANTING 


Manitoba is launching the first year 
of its five-year expanded tree-planting 
program this season, and expects to 
see a 25% increase in tree-planting 
each year. By the end of the period, 
the campaign should reach the pace of 
2,500,000 newly-planted trees annu- 
ally. The operation is spread over 
four forest reserves, but the harvest 
from these trees won’t be available 
for anywhere from 60 to 100 years. 


During the first two weeks of May, 
Close to 700,000 trees were-planted in 
the Sandilands, Agassiz and Spruce 
Woods (near Carberry) reserves and 
in the Whiteshell. This fall, another 
550,000 will be planted. Hon. F. C. 
Bell, Manitoba Minister of Mines and 
Natural Resources, says that even this 
‘year’s expanded tree-planting project 


recalled Mrs. McClung, her mother—would cover only~1,250 acres, and the 


had decided where she would plant the 
maple seeds she had brought from 
Winnipeg. One of the first tragedies 
was the death of the milk cow they 
had trailed from town. With six chil- 
dren, the milk and butter were badly 
needed. 


Like in other pioneer communities, 


there was the business of getting a - 


mission church,then-a Sunday school. 
When the Northfield public school 
opened there were fifteen or sixteen 
pupils of which Nellie was.one. After 
school she minded the cows, and-help- 
ed with the farm chores. 


The Northwest Rebellion caused 
considerable excitement, and the trial 
of Louis Riel, and always there were 
the tribulations of homestead farming 
and the frustrating economies. EHs- 
pecially irritating was the need to con- 
serve coal oil when this wilful young 
student wanted so much to read. 


In 1889 she wrote her~second-class 
certificate in Brandon. Algebra was 
the worst but she had two new dresses 
which helped a lot. But she passed, 
then. came Normal school and then 
teaching. { a 


, But even then she knew she wanted 
to write; she wanted “to do for the 
people around her what Dickens had 
done for his people.” So it- was an 
event of importance when she first 
met E. Cora Hind, a real newspaper 

“woman. She went to her first political 
meeting, not dreaming that before 
long she would be addressing such 
meetings is 


fact that it takes anywhere up to a 
century for trees to mature accentu- 
‘ates the need for being conservation- 
minded. The tedious work of years 
in building up forests could be de- 
stroyed in a couple of days. 
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WEEDS ARE COSTLY LUXURIES 


Noxious weeds can spell big losses 
to cash-short farmers. The 1956 
value of field crop production in Mani- 
toba was cut by an estimated $45,000,- 
000 by weeds... or an average of 
about $1,000 per farm. 


Dr. George Friesen, of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba’s plant science de- 
partment selected 50 test fields at ran- 
dom throughout the Red River Valley, 
all within a 60-mile radius of Winni- 
peg. Twenty plots were staked in 
each field, and half were Jcept. weed 
free by hand-weeding each week. He 
reported that the average yield reduc- 
tion of non-weeded plots compared 
to weeded plots was 15.9%. This, 
province-wide, translates into a loss of 
“42,000,000 bushels with a value of 
.-about $45,000,000, based on an aver- 
age price for the total wheat, oats, 
barley and flax yields from Manitoba 
farms. : 


_ The chief reason for the reduction 
is the competition of weeds to the 
growing crops. This is just part of 
the story. Further financial loss, says 
Dr. Friesen, is experienced when dock- 
age, lower grades, cost of summer- 
fallowing, herbicides and increased 
harvesting problems are considered. 
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Plastic Pipe 


ON THE FARM 


USE 


OFFERS) 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


© FASTER - EASIER 
@ NO MAINTENANCE 
@ DELIVERS MORE WATER 


‘@ UNHARMED BY 
FREEZING 


ACT NOW!! 


WRITE or 


ORDER TODAY! 


BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LTD. 


CALGARY — EDMONTON 
“The Pioneers of Plastic Pipe” 


LETHBRIDGE 


-Modernize your living with 
| low-cost “AUTOMATIC WATER” 


No Control Valve —"Syncro-Flow™ , 


Now for what you'd expect to pay 
+ for any ordinary water system, you 
can own a@ genuine Jacuzzi. This new 
budget-priced Series R P is fully auto- 
matic. Delivers up to 500 gallons per 
hour. Available 3 ways: (1) with 
. dlose-coupled 12 gal. tank (2) as 
modern appliance AQUAMAT as 
illustrated and (3) with separate 
tank in variety of sizes. For shallow 
or deep wells. Nothing - 

else like it in the low- 


price range. 


any new pump 


I es s 
Bruce Robinson Electric Ltd. 
Calgary — Lethbridge — Edmonton 


Send 
For 


Your Name 
Free 
Catalogue: 


KS 
Get the facts 


Before you buy 


or water system, 
check with us. 


SERIES RP © 


| JET PUMPS 


@ Requires no 
control valve, 
Uses “Syncro- 
Flow" design, 


@ Self-priming. 


@ Delivers 
up to 500 gals, 
per hour, 


@ Completely 
automatic, j 
@ Patented Jet 
Charger prevents 
tank from 
water-logging, 


wee nner een ewsweceenecesceserereneccensoncesonncenesvesenweons: 
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Got To Be Good 


Co-operatives continue in business only because there 
are some things people can do for themselves just a bit 
better than they can be done by anyone else. 


If private firms had always given the producer a fair 
return there would have been no need for marketing co- 
operatives ever to have come into existence. But co-opera- 
tives do not continue to grow in influence and business unless 
they are capable of a high standard of efficiency. 


The C. A. D. Pool was established thirty-two years ago 
by a group of producers and by careful management and the 
continued interest of its members has continued to grow 
each year. Our members’ products are manufactured and 
marketed and the surplus earnings are returned to them. 


Full market prices are paid at the time of delivery at all 
times. In addition to marketing our members’ products — 
we also carry stocks of the things they need to purchase. 
All our branches can supply at the lowest possible prices to 
its members the following items : 


For the milk and cream producers : 


Cream and milk cans in all sizes. 
Stainless steel strainers. 

Filter Pads. 

Cleaning and sanitizing powders. 


For the poultry man: 


Egg crates and Keyes Trays. 
Egg Baskets. 
Egg Brushes and Replacement Bands. 


Any of our branches can procure Grass and Legume 
seeds at short notice at special prices. Consult the manager 
of the branch with which you do business and he will be 
glad to help you. 


We manufacture and distribute for you the follow- 
ing products, sold under the Alpha Label : 


EVAPORATED MILK FLUID MILK 
JERSEY ICE CREAM 
LIQUID AND CREAMED HONEY and 
POULTRY PRODUCTS Sold under our 
FARM GOLD LABEL. 


BUTTER 


When you shop insist on Alpha and Farm Gold 
quality products and ask your friends to do the same. 


Central Aiberta Dairy Poot 


“OWNED BY THE PEOPLE IT SERVES” 


Central Alberta Dairy Pool Convention 


TH Central Alberta Dairy Pool 


held its annual meeting in the’ 


city of Red Deer on Tuesday, June 
18th, The report of the board of 
directors, read by President James A. 
Wood, gave a resume of the achieve- 
ments of the organization over 32 
years, 


It started in business in 1925 with 
a debt of $106,114.60, It now has a 
net working capital of $671,072.00, 
and investment in plant and equip- 
ment of $2,700,795.41. 


The total of final payments over the 
years is $2,501,590.08, of which 
$1,231,405.70 has been in cash. 


1956 Operations 
The operating surplus for 1956, be- 
fore allocating the final payment, was 
$111,816.74. The total of the allo- 
cation of the final payment was $111,- 
030.34, leaving a balance of $786.00 
carried to surplus. 


Dollar sales in 1956 totalled close to 
$9% million. . 

During 1956 a total of $26,717.77 
was paid out to liquidate the inter- 
ests of 154 estates of deceased mem- 
bers. A sum of $28,282.23 is avail- 
able for payments to estates in 1957. 

The equity of members who have 
reached the age of 75 years was paid 
out, the total involved being 
$24,931.12 to 192 members, To qual- 
ify for such members living on farms, 
one full year must elapse from the 
date of last shipment in the member’s 
name. The sum of $30,168.88 is avail- 
able for such redemptions in 1957. 

Capital expenditures in 1956 to- 
talled $106,495.71, the lowest for 
any of the last five years. 


DAIRY POOL HANDLINGS 


Handlings by the C.A.D.P. in 1958, 
with comparisons for 1955, were as 
follows : 

Butterfat,- 5,859,705 pounds, down 
84,350 pounds. 

Eggs, 1,370,673 dozen, up 1,842 doz. 

Poultry, 1,106,244 pounds, up 427,- 
697 pounds. 

Honey, 716,562 pounds, up 30,742 
pounds. 

Total units purchased from mem- 
bers was 9,827,464, the largest in the 
history of the organization. (A unit 
is calculated at 1 Ib. butterfat, one 
dozen eggs or 1 lb. of honey.) 

The dollar sales of the co-operative 
totalled $9,760,115.19, the largest in 
any one year in its history. 

The condensery has operated since 
1936, and since then has issued final 
payments of $329,542. It has also 
removed 26,000,000 of butter off the 
market, resulting in an extra $2,700,- 
000 to producers over the 21 years. 

The creamery and poultry plant has 
provided final payments of $121,883 
since 1941. 

The Alpha Jersey dairy has beer 
in operation for only four years and 
has provided final payments of 
$9,882.00, 

The total that these units made 
available for final payments is $461,- 
247,000 over the years mentioned. 

* * * 


Mr. Woe@d urged all delegates 
(there were 46 out of the 51 present) 
to conduct public relations campaigns 
in their districts. Starting with noth- 
ing the Pool has really a wonderful 
record. But the money for capital 
and operating had to come from earn- 
ings. The directors had decided on a 
policy of paying out estates of de- 
ceased members and the older mem- 
bers who had quit operating, from 
the accumulation of final payments. 
That was considered a fair policy, 
but it has prevented the payment of 
annuai cash patronage dividends. If 
such had to be done the oldtimers 
and estates would suffer. The Pool 
has a fine, record to its credit, has 
provided protection and created sav- 


ings for the member patrons and is 
worthy.of whole-hearted support. 


MANAGER’S REPORT 


E. A. Johnstone, general manager, 
in his report to the convention, - 
pointed out that Canada’s butter 
stocks at June ist last were 43,227,000 
pounds, a decline of over 26,000,000 
pounds from the stocks on hand 
June 1, 1956. The demand for but- 
ter is increasing and the makers of 
margarine have increased their 
prices in the past few months. If 
butter can be produced at present 
day price levels, or reasonably close 
thereto, a good steady market seems 
assured. It could be that there will 
be a shortage in the next two years, 
which will probably make for a rise 
in price. 

The demand for evaporated milk 
is increasing. Canadian production — 
was up 314% and the CADP’s pro- 
duction up 914% and the condensery 
is carrying its full share of operating 
surpluses. 

Surpluses in the poultry produc- 
tion business are causing trouble. 
Egg production is up over 30% and 
support prices do not recognize 
handling costs and risks. The sur- 
plus of poultry meat has been doubi- 
ed and prospects are not bright. 

Alberta’s egg production last year 
was up 24.6% and Pool plant re- 
ceipts up 40.9% during the first four 
months of 1957. Receipts of poultry 
meat at registered stations in Alber- 
ta were up 85% in the four months 
and CADP receipts up .257.9%. 

The association’s butter has gained 
a reputation for high quality. In 
fact a fine standing has been achi- 
eved with all dairy products market- 
ed under the Alpha label. In the 
egg and poultry products the label 
Farmgold is used and becoming more 
familiar to consumers as a mark of 
quality. 

The diversity of the business car- 
ried on by ‘the Pool requires sub- 
stantial working capital. While the 
funds available for that purpose 
have increased by $875,000 since 
1938, the total is hardly sufficient as 
yet. If progress is maintained at re- 
cent rates by 1960 the working cap- 
ital should be ampie for the business 
transacted. Plants have been kept 
in good, efficient working condition. 


A number who have held member- 
ship in the Central Alberta Dairy 
Pool and delivered cream thereto for 
twenty five years or more were in 
attendance at the convention and 
were taken for a tour of the city 
and the CADP plants, and also eu- 
tertained in other ways. 

Included in the group were: Mr, 
and Mrs. G. Aune, of Bingley; Mr. 
and Mrs, Art Baines, of Nevis; Mr. 
and Mrs. Les. Ecklin, of Olds; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. L Lance, of Ponoka; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. R. Luce, of Ponoka; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Kempf, of Botha; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Worrell, of Didsbury; Mrs. J. 
Y. Greenwood, of Lousana; A. L. 
Young, of Brooks; W. H. Poole, of 
Trochu; L. B. Slemp, of Fleet; Art 
Bowie, of Morningside; F. W. John- 
son, of Hanna; H. Boulton, of Lous- 
ana; Mr. and Mrs. L. Bartley, of 
Meniak. 

NEW C.A.D.P. DIRECTOR 


There was one change when it came 
to elect the directors of the Central 
Alberta Dairy Pool. 

Ed. Eckman, of Coronation, was 
elected as director of Division 6, suc- 
ceeding A. W. Green. 

Resolutions asking for an annual 
cash patronage dividend and also in- 
terest on reserves were defeated. Mr. 
Wood said interest on reserves alone 
would cost $60,000 a year. 


(Continued on page 25) 


University’s Experiences In Hog Production’ 


: [HE University of Alberta has taken 
- 88°years to consider the question 
of whether hog’ raising is profitable, 
and come up with an unqualified 
“Veg! 3 
This conclusion is based on plenty 
of practical. experience. Since the 
swine herd was first established at the 
- University of Alberta in 1917, no less 
than 16,500 pigs have been farrowed. 
Some of these animals have been ship- 
ped throughout the prairies to im- 
prove the quality of commercial pigs, 
but the majority have been retained 
for experimental purposes to answer 
more questions. During the past 39 
years, more than 175 swine feeding 
experiments have been conducted, re- 
sulting in a wide variety of answers to 
feeding and management problems. 
The span of the test years included 
periods of world war, post war recov- 
ery, depression and prosperity, and 
_ since the figures for cost were plotted 
against the figures for. selling price to 
give a profit figure, the changing 
values of feeds and market prices 
were automatically taken-into ac- 


count, 
y 


Average Long-Time Profit 


During the 38-year period when 
complete records were kept, the aver- 
age price of basic grade hogs, on the 
basis of 100 pounds live weight, was 
$12.87, while the average cost of pro- 
duction was only $9.25. This suggests 
an average profit of $3.62 for every 
100 pounds of hog raised over the 
past 38 ‘years. In all this period there 
were only two years when the farmer 
actually lost money on his operation. 

The University points out that the 
~ two main factors to be considered in 
economic hog production are over- 
head, and feeding costs, and their tests 


were made under conditions that 
would: be comparable to those of the 
average farmer about to enter the hog 
business. 


For example, in calculating the cost 
of producing 100 pounds live weight of 
hog, they worked on the basis of six 
litters of seven pigs or 42 pigs mar- 
keted during the year. Charging in- 
terest at 6% on the money invested in 


‘their breeding stock, building and 


equipment, and on the value of the 
land used for pasture, allowing 5% 
and 10% depreciation on buildings and 
equipment respectively, charging pas- 
ture on the basis of cost of seeding, 
and providing for $3.00 to $4.50 labor 
return per pig, as well as compensa- 
tion for delivery of pigs to market, 
they arrived at the overhead cost of 
production. This figure has varied 
from time to*time with fluctuations in 
value of breeding stock and labor re- 
turn, and has ranged from.a_ high of 


$11.31 per market hog during 1954° 


and 1955 to a low of $4.30 per hog 
during the 1930's. 


Feeding Requirements 


From the results of numerous ex- 
periments under various factors, they 
considered that 450 pounds of grain 
or its equivalent was required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of live hog. This 
figure will run higher on farms. where 
proper supplements are not used, and 
if, feeding and management is not 
satisfactory. 


If. the yearly average cash grain 


price of a mixture of equal parts of- 


oats and barley, multiplied by 450, is 
taken as the feed cost, and the over- 
head figure is added to this, you arrive 
at the average cost of producing hogs 
by the University of Alberta figures. 


- Stay in. the Business - 

» The University figures suggest that 
the swine business. has been on a 
sound economic footing when con- 
sidered on the long-term basis. -No 


business. can be judged on a single : 


year’s operation, and there are few 
enterprises that do not show occa- 
sional “loss” years. ‘The farmer who 
makes pig raising a part of his regu- 
lar farming program over.a period of 
years stands to gain most. While the 
individual who attempts to run pigs 
on the “in and out” plan is likely to 
be disappointed since he is most likely 
to be in when he should be out, and 
out when he should be in. The “in 
and out” policy disturbs the market, 
giving’ rise to instability. The man 
who stays in the business might lose a 
little along with every other hog pro- 
ducer on the poor market, but he is 
able to capitalize on the good market 
when the economic pendulum swings. 
He merely alters the numbers of his 
brood sows to counteract trends, and 
always_keeps a top class of stock on 
hand when the time is ripe to quickly 


expand. 
———_—_——SS ———————— 


LABOR LEADERS PAY 


Austerity rather than lush living 
is order of the day so far as salaries 


of British union leaders are concerned. - 


Typical is case of Tom Hollywood, 
head of 370,000 member National Un- 
ion of Railwaymen, whose salary is 
around $1,200 a year, plus subsistance 
allowance” of about $8.00 a day. 
William Carron, head of 950,000 mem- 
ber. Amalgamated Engineering Union 
gets $2,800 a year, with expense al- 


lowance of $1.80 a day,'increased to ~ 


$4.90 a day when travelling on union 
business.—Letter Review. 

Note : — Dave Beck, of the Interna- 
tional Teamsters’ Union, gets a “re- 
tiring allowance” of $50,000 a year. 
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OUTLOOK 


~ Not to be conquered by these headlong 


days, 

But to stand free; to REP the mind at 
brood 

On life’s deep snchuing, Nature's at- 
titude \ 

Of loveliness, and Time’s mysterious 
ways; 

At every thought and deed to clear 
the haze 

Out of. our. eyes, considering only this, 

What man, what life, what love, what 
beauty is, 

This is to live and win the final praise. 

Though strife, il fortune and harsh 
human need 

Beat down the soul, at moments blind 


and dumb 

With agony; yet patience — there 
shall come 

Many great voices from ee de outer 
sea, 


Hours of strange triumph ana when 
few men heed, 
Murmurs and glimpses of Eternity. 
—Archibald Lampman. 


Pearl Banta, Sundre, Alberta, with the 
Cougar, dwarf calf, 6 months old. 


Speedlift SUPER TWIN 44—installed on farm 
* truck for hauling of small grains. Twin cylin- 
der—low mount—direct lift type. Twin cyl- 
inders provide an equalization of load at 
all times. A very popular farm truck hoist. 


for dump bodies . . . designed to 
outperform — outlast all others! 


DAYB ROOK F offers more ‘hoist power” 
FOR THE MONEY! [£ 


| 
The complete line of farm hoists | 
| 
| 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


One-year Warranty 
on the 
Sealed Hydraulic-Cylinder 


A Daybrook Speedlift Hoist installed 
beneath the dump body of a farm 
truck definitely, gives -MORE ‘Hoist 
Power” for the MONEY! 

Here’s why! Daybrook Speedlift 
hoists are designed and engineered by 


experts in the field of hydraulics. Fur- - 


thermore, Daybrook hoists excél in 
workmanship . . . give long service 
life on the ee and for transporting 
to market. It’s a fact these fully 
“packaged,’’ factory-tested farm truck 


hoists outperform—outlast all others! 

Daybrook is known the world over 
for doubly dependable equipment for 
trucks. Everywhere . . . in construction 
work, the building of nip ways : 
where the work is\rugged and rough, 
Daybrook is on the job, daily. 

For harvesting and eee ah the 
choice of Daybrook Speedlift hoists 
assures fast, safe dumping of grain, 
cut forage, and bulk loads. 


DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC DIVISION L. A. YOUNG SPRING & WIRE CORP. BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


TO YOUR NEAREST DAYBROOK 


M4 Thc Coupol|ya.es and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 


MILNE DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED PIONEER EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
107 AVENUE C, SOUTH 2121 ANTRUM AVENUE 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN VANCOUVER (South Burnaby) B.C. 


mplete line of DAYBROOK Low 


“. Mount farm hoists for dump bodies 


emcee, cwonet “autre oem meth ene ey en ten ennth tem) mit <iRME SEoNR Ge te ta eas tere) eran ew Somes Hem 


i} 


cA 


GENTLEMEN: 


Send FREE folder describing 
the complete line of Daybrook 


C.A, Dimension:, 


: : A\-ce 
C.B, Dimension:____._ inches a = 


inches 


r 
| 

I 

I 

: 
i “Speediift® Hoists for farm trucks. Is truck equipped with body? Yes 0. 
I ] I now own a truck and would like specifl- If so, length of body. : feet 

I cations-and details as 

[J 1 plan buying a truck J follows: (No obligation) — Name. 

1 Rural Route No 

1 Make of truck(s} 

| Town. 

Year. Model. Province 


a | 


for the.farm "pick-up”’—the “big job” too 


be oe a ee ee ee 
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10 Away 

13 Swerves 

19 Prejudiced 

20 Studio 

22 Conforming 
to convent- 
ual standard 

24 Article 

25 Heating 
vessel 

26 Pronoun 

27 Heraldry: 


measure 
30 As it stands 
= (mus.) _ 
32 Related by 
the father’s 
side 
34 Transaction 
85 Fish eggs 
36 Blackbird 
37 Spanish hall 
39 Former 
e manager of 
N.Y. Giants 
40 Symbol for 
nickel 
42 Spanish for 
yes 
43 Over (poet.) 
44 Opera by 
Verdi 
45 Babylonian 
myth hero 
47 Fusing 
re 


61 New Guinea 
city 
62 To restate, 
as old argu- 
ments 
64 Deflated 
tire 
68 Ethiopian 
title 
69 Kind of car 
71 Juice of 
plant 
72 Kiln 
76 Reproaches 
abusively 
78 Transfix 
79 Fabulous 
bird 
81 Go from 
one place 
to another 
83 Genus of 
grasses 
84 To brown, 
as bread 
86 Pierce with 
pointed 
weapon 
88 Combining 
form: dawn 
89 Man’s 
nickname 
90 Bitter vetch 
91 Narrate 
92 To raise 
94 Malay 
gibbon 
96 City in 
Chaldea 
97 Exclamation 
of surprise 
98 A ravine 
101 Ship’s of- 
_ ficer (pl.) 


met 
~ 50 Part of body 103 South Amer- 


(pl.) 
52 Of the wall 
53 Moved 
swift 
55 French plu- 
ral article- 
| 86 Genus of 
| geese 
| $8 Badger-like 
| animals 
_| 59 Animal with 
rich fur 


ican Indian 


"105 Bird dogs 


109 Bring legal 
action 
against 

110 Fish (pl.) 

111 Subservient 

113 Greenland 
settlement 

114 Scotch for 
John 


116 Portals 


118 Article of 
furniture 
119 Danish 
measure 
120 Depended 
123 Male off- 
spring 
124 Subsequent 
126 To train 
129 Mushroom 
131 Portion 
132 Tends the 
sick 
137 Foreigner 
138 Sonora 
Coast 
* Indian 
139 Enlarge 
142 Topic 
143 Allows 
144 The urial 
145 Symbol for 
tantalum 
147 Pronoun 
148 Entomology 
(abbr.) 
150 Portent 
151 A duct 
152 Combining 
form: 
habitat 
153 Female 
relative 
155 Native chief 
in India 
158 Man’s name 
159 Teutonic 
. deity 
160 Asterisk 
161 Surfeit 
162 Therefore 
163 On 
165 By 
166: Relate 
168 Designer 
170 Disposed 
- to laugh 
172 Charges 
173 Compass 
point 
174 A worm 
175 Rubbed out 


DOWN 


1 Choral com- 
position 


NY 


Crossword Puzzle 


2 Correlative 
of either 
3 American 
Indian 
4 Girl’s name 
~5 Dance 
6 Slopes 
7 Lure 
8 Waits upon 


_ 9 Symbol for 


tellurium 

10 Financial 
penalty im- 
posed by 
court (pl.) 

11 Sells in 
small 
quantities 

12 Russian 
city 


~ 13 Frightens 


14 Esteem 
15 Irish-Gaelic 
16 Period of 
time 
17 Syllable 
of scale 


18 Defamation 


19 Went by 

21 Directed 

23 Ordeals 

31 Winged 

33 Coral 
islands 

36 Early 
Irishman 

38 Emmet 

41 Pacific is-, 
land screw 


pine 

43 Fairy tale 
monsters 

44 Writer 

46 Roman 
bronze 

48 Confederate 
general 

49 Electric 
catfish 

51 Ever (poet.) 

52 Combining 
form: 
feast day 

54 Defy i 

57 Approaches 

58 Sword-like 
weapon 


60 Moisten 
roasting 
meat 

61 Period of 
fasting 

63 Kind of 


meat 

64 Monk’s title 

65 Hare in 
first year 

66 State 

67 Metal con- 
tainers 

69 Short for 
close 
relative 

710 Word of 

. negation 

13 Cooled 

lava 


a’ 
14 page 


- ive 3 

75 Spread for 
drying 

771 Musical 
syllable 


78 Diminishes 
brightness 


of 

80 Wheeled 
vehicles 

82 Depart 

85 Ancient- 

87 Stinging 
insect 

91 A tremulous 
excitement 

93 Item of 
property 

94 Molten rock 


108 Capuchin 
monkey 
112 England’s 
Prime 
Minister 
115 A valley in 
Argolis 
117 Narrated 
118 Cake 
mixture 


121 Vast age 


122 Beetle 

124 --- Fail, 
Trish crowne 
ing stone — 

125 Wheel track 

126: Tray for 
calling 
cards 

127 Netted 

128 Stage 
successes 

130 Code of ~ 
ceremonies 


z (pl.) 
131 Grants 


divine favor 


to 
133 Greek letter 
134 Prefix: half 
135 Gem 
136 Upper house 
of Congress 
138 Article 
of apparel 
(pl.) 
140. I am (cont ) 
141 Withstand 
144 Not plenti- 
ful ; 


95°Seed coating 146 Portico 


96 Employ 

97 Faroe 
Islands’ 
windstorm 

99 To haul 


100 To rent 
101 Bearing 
102 Paid . 


notices 


103 Symbol for 


nickname 


106 Annamese- 


weight 


107 Pangs 


Solution On Page 31 


columns 
149 Animal : 
152 Fancy care 
- tying case 
153 Serpents 
154 Number 
156 Noun suf- 
fix (pl.) 
157 Genus of 
roses 
160 To weep 
164 Kobold 
167 Symbol for 
cerium 
169 A direction 
171 Exist 


_}leys, 


lunch. 


pied one. 


elaborate. 


huge, 


tables. 


: Wayside Tables 
By EVA DELDAY, Brooks, Alta. 
4 Lat Summer we visited Windsor, 
Ontario, We left on our holidays 
the week-end before Calgary Stam- 
pede began. Although we were tra- 
velling in the opposite direction, it 
seemed that all roads led to Calgary. ~ 
There was a great. deal of traffic and 
when the noon-day came every ap- 
proach leading to the highway was the 
site of a car. 
gan to prepare and eat their picnic 


Here the travellers be- 


We found that Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba were the provinces 
that offered fewer wayside tables and 
“| picnic spots than the other provinces 
of Canada and states of the U.S.A. 
I wonder why this is the case for 
where the tables were provided they ~ 
were certainly put to gdod use. As we 
travelled through Wisconsin’and Mich- 
igan we found tables set about,15 and /- 
20 minutes-apart. E \ 
to watch for miles to find an unoccu- 


Even then we had — 


Often these spots consisted of a 
table with. attached benches and a 
garbage can. Others were much more 


One of the nicest spots 


that we stopped at was in the midst of 
towering trees. 
tumbled its way into a little creek, 
continuing under a quaint little bridge 
upon which we could cross to more 
There were many nicely var- 
nished tables, some outdoor grills, a 
water pump, lavatories, mowed lawns 
and the indespensable garbage cans. ~ 
It was a real beauty spot. 

Many of them were beauty spots as 
well as a real convenience.— Even the 
small ones are: of interest. to - the: 
traveller as he goes by. Why, then, 
have the Prairie Provinces overlooked 
wayside tables ? Here we have so 
much room beside our highways where 
we could set. up inviting little spots 
where people could stop to rest and 
“leat, where children could run and 
play for a few minutes while the meal 
was being prepared. Perhaps we feel 
that such tables would be out of place — 
on our wind-swept prairies. However, © 
trees could “be planted and natural 
beauty spots could be developed. We 
often remark ona group of trees be- 
tween Brooks and Calgary where 
there is evidence of many 
having turned off the highway. to eat 
_|their lunch. Here a garbage barrel 

and. a table would render a service: 
In the mountains they leave a wider 


A waterfall 


icnickers 


place in the road for their tables. 
Here one may witness the grandeur of 
the mountains, the trees and the val- 


but do the prairies not hold 


beauty, too? The great abundance of 
grain fields in its early- growth; the _ 
rich summer-fallowed fields lying at 
rest with the promise of greater fer- 
tility for the coming year, the endless 
ranch lands feeding innumerable graz- 
ing cattle must be a sight to behold to 
those who come from places closed in 


_| by mountains which they can neither 


climb over nor see past; and for those 
who travel from forest lands where 
they are closed in by their own na- 
tural scenery. So let’s make a place 


where they can stop and rest. 


Let 


them discover the beauty that is 


here. 


Now if you are one who loathes the. 
idea of-picnicing out, you will not 
think these things are worth the time 
and expense of developing the project. 
The department of highways kave 
other things to spend their money on.” 
But the new highways miss the 
towns and it is not so easy to find a 
cafe. If you are a traveller with chil- 
dren (and most people we met were) 
you will find they need to run and let 
off a little steam after being couped 
up in the car for long intervals. It 
seems easier to chose foods that you 
all like, there is less waste and it is 


cheaper, too. We like camping out! 


Bete 


f 


DAIRY POOL 


(Continued from page 22) 

Mr. Poole,” of “‘Trochu, now in his 
85th year, was a member of the 
first dairy co-operative, launched in 
1905, and has maintained member- 
ships in co-operative dairy efforts 
ever since. He delivered a neat talk 
to the delegate- body. 


Geo. K. MacShane, who served a 
number of years as president of the 
CADP, but now is retired and living 
in. Innisfail, was given a hearty wel- 
come and recalled past events in the 
organization in the course of an ad- 
“dress. 


Honey is handled by the co-op on 
the basis of an initial, interim and 
final payment, the only product deal 
with in- that financial manner. . 


H. W. Webber, head of the pro- 
vincial dept. of co-operatives, told the 
convention that over half of the farms 
in Alberta have been electrified and 
good progress is being made with the 
balance that can be- economically 
served, The next step would be provid- 
ing natural gas for farms close to the 
pipe lines. Tests are being made 
with a synthetic pipe which will cost 
only about $1,000 a mile to lay. 


THERE IS SOME SATISFACTION in 
importing; breeding and selling the 
best. There is only one reason for us 
selling a lot of Landrace Swine. The 
answer is Top Quality Landrace that 
satisfy our customers who come back 
for more and tell their friends and 
neighbors about our top quality stock. 
Many blood lines to choose from. 
Weanling, four month. old, six month 
old sows and boars, guaranteed in pig 
sows, serviceable boars, al from im- 
perted stock. Catalogue. 


FERGUS LANDRACE SWINE FARM 
Fergus Ontario 


ee UWACK-TYPE” = 
CATTLE OILER 


The SANDHILLS. Oiler curries while 
it oils. Cattle go over or under 
treating all parts of body. Easy 
to install! Attach to post, any- 
where. Fill with oil and forget it. 
NEW. TYPE PUMP. saves insecti- 
cides’ and guarantees even oil 
distribution with simple set screw 
adjustment. The 5-gal. oil 

supply lasts for weeks. 


The SANDHILLS “‘wick-type’’ 
cattle -oiler~also available 
for «manual seperation ate. 


WRITE FOR_ BOOKLET . 


Automotie! Stock Pest Seal: sally New 
Concentrates that 


Powerful’ Insecticide 
mix. with your own -water or oil 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 


£ 3 PENDER,” NEBRASKA- 


Distributed by: 
WHEAT BELT INDUSTRIES LTD. 
1334 - 10th Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


PAST POOL PRESIDENT WRITES 


The Editor : 


Many of your readers will, I know, 
be interested to learn that the Central 
Alberta Dairy Pool has had another 
successful year. Without boring them 
with figures running into the millions 
of dollars, may I be permitted to give 
an ordinary farmer’s opinion on the 
meeting itself, for it could easily be 
that some one -who reads this has 
never been privileged to watch 
“Democracy in Action.” I know-of no 
other term to apply to a co-operative 
meeting than the above, for here you 
see men and women only known to 
each other by name, deciding all con- 


tentious issues in the best interests of” 


the movement itself. A movement 
truly of the heart for if it does not 
spring from the heart from where 
does it originate? I know full well 
that the word “‘movement” has been 
banded about very considerably here 
in Alberta, but rest assured, dear 
reader, that many who use it so glibly 
have not inscribed on their heart the 
motto: “One for all, and all for one,’ 
which is the very RTD of all 
co-operators. 

This is the spirit that dominated 
the annual meeting which I was pri- 
vileged to attend on June 18th in Red 
Deer, and from which I came away 
deeply moved by the sincerity of all 
who took part in the meeting. I 
realize it is impossible for many to 
get out and hear their annual reports 
explained in detail. I for one was 
glad to have the explanation so freely 
given just for the asking on many 
details, which I could not grasp. 


As I have said it was an excellent 
report, a good meeting, and now at 
home I seem to realize that this happy 
state of affairs did not just happen 
and after pondering awhile I think I 
found the clue: Loyal members and 
good management. Undoubtedly the 
C.A.D.P. has these two. essentials, 
without which no co-gperative can 
succeed, and for just as long as these 
two factors go hand in hand the suc- 
cess of the Dairy Pool is assured. I 
am looking forward to our next an- 
nual report’ with a great deal of op- 


timism for nothing succeeds like suc-. 


cess. — G. K. MacShane, Innisfail. 


Museum Train 
Sire “Canadian National Railway’s 
museum train, the world’s only 
railway museum on wheels, will pay 
its first visit to Western Canada this 
summer 
This unique train, which contains a 
wealth of early Canadian railway his- 
tory, will be on view from June 
through August. in~ Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. 


Made up from equipment built in 
the 19th century, the museum. train’s 
consist includes three locomotives — 
one of which dates back to 1872 — 
three cars, converted into museum 
halls for the’display of material on 
Canadian railway history; a passen- 
ger coach of the 1860’s; a dining car 
of the 1890’s, and an ornate sleeping 
car built around the turn of .the 
century. 

In Saskatchewan, ‘the showings are 
at Regina from July 9 to 11; at 
Moose Jaw on July 13 and 14; at 
Yorkton on July 16; at Kamsack on 
July 18; at Humboldt on July 20 and 
21; at Melfort on July 23; at Prince 
Albert from July 25 to 28; at Saska- 
toon from August 1 to 4; at Biggar 
on August 6; and at North Battleford 
on August 8. 


In Alberta, the museum train will 
be displayed.at Lloydminster on Au- 
gust 10 and 11; at.Vegreville on Au- 
gust 13; at Camrose on August 15; 
at Drumheller on August 17 and 18; 
at Calgary from August 20 to 22; at 
Red Deer on August 24 and 25; and 
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at Edmonton from August 29 to Sep- 
tember 2. 


Visiting hours at all points are 
from 9:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m., standard 
time, on week days; and from 1:00 
p.m. to 8:00 p.m., standard time, on 
Sundays. 


Exhibits of butter made in Cen- 
‘tral Alberta Dairy Pool plants and en- 
tered. in big exhibitions in Ontario 


won 30 first. prizes, 10 seconds, 4 
thirds and other lesser awards; also 
10 special awards. President Wood 
offered congratulations to managers 
and employees at the plants where 
the exhibits were manufactured. 

: s * & 

A dairy bull on test at the Illinois 
Experimental Station has produced 
enough semen in one year to artifi-- 
cially breed 100,000 cows. 


“WONDER” FULLY SUITED FOR MANY FARM AND BUSINESS NEEDS 


BARNS - WAREHOUSES - MACHINE SHEDS - EQUIPMENT STORAGE 
GARAGES » CROP STORAGE - FACTORIES - OFFICES - STORES 


HEAVY 


“GAUGE STEEL - TWO TO THREE TIMES AS STRONG 


AS MANY STEEL BUILDINGS YET COSTS NO MORE - EVEN LESS! 
EASY, LOW COST ERECTION WITHOUT SKILLED LABOR-OR SPECIAL 
TOOLS, UP TO 100 FOOT CLEAR SPAN WITH NO TRUSSES OR 
SUPPORTING Se EASILY INSULATED. 


RIETOR: 


Manutacturing & Distributing Co. ‘ADDRESS 


Ltd. 


605 - 607 -- 2nd AVE. E., CALGARY 


Mount Royal College 


Calgary, Alberta 
Planning Your Education for Next Fall ? 
MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE offers 


® High School 


Grades X - XI - XII 
Semester Plan 


* 
® Junior College 


@® Petroleum Engineering. 
e@ Business Administration. 


1st and 2nd YEAR 
- * 
® Conservatory 
of Music 


* 


@ Residential and 
Day Students 


Well - equipped __resi- 
dences with boarding 
facilities for out-of- 
town students, | 


| 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


® Commercial 


Specialized business train- 
ing. Expert, experienced in- 
structors. Modern class- 
rooms and equipment. Up- 
to-date business machines. 


@ EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL 


@ MEDICAL, DENTAL, 
SECRETARIAL 


@ PETROLEUM 
SECRETARIAL 


@ ACCOUNTING 
@ STENOGRAPHIC 
@ BUSINESS MACHINES 


Mount Raya College, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


| Please send me your Prospectus containing 
j information on the following courses : 


COMMERCIAL []_ HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGINEERING [] 


NAME .. 


ADDRESS 


O 
BUSINESS ADMIN. [4] 


Cook in cool comfort this summer! It’s 

so simple when you have this trio of 
electrical appliances. Just plug them in, 
set the automatic control and forget about 
-any attention until the meal is ready. 


It only costs a few cents a day to operate 
the automatically controlled frypan, saucepan 
and electric kettle. By using them the 
housewife has a lot more free time. Get them 
today from your local electrical appliance 
dealer. 


CALGARY POWER 


CANADIAN -UTILITIES 


LTD. 


LIMITED 


Aunt 
Sal 


No matter what the season, 
Spring, summer, winter,’ fall; 

Some knotty problem will arise, 
To vex us one and all. 


ties Sie to go away back two years 

in the history of this column. I 
feel you deserve an explanation. I 
prepared copies of recipes and infor- 
mation of primary interest to those 
who have to cook for diabetics, It 
really grieved me to discover how 
many hundreds there were who. are 
. called upon to cope with this prob- 
lem.» For I know I sent out 200 
copies . . . I showed this -pamphlet 
to a physician and a druggist and 
-they both said I’d better lay off. it 
for this was work for the family 
doctor, not a newspaper columnist. 
But hundreds more wrote in to me 
and I was in a quandary. So I’m go- 
ing to offer these suggestions .. . 
and I know I’m within my rights _to 
go this far. Ask your doctor to give 
you the address of the Diabetic: Soci- 
ety ... I think there is now. one 
formed in every province in Canada. 
_ There is a fine little booklet put out 
by Metropolitan Life Insurance. Co, 
Their Canadian head office is located 
at Ottawa. This booklet is free. 
There is another larger booklet put 
out by Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine, Fifty-seventh St. at Highth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. This costs 
fifty cents. This book is written by 
well known doctors. I hope you'll 
forgive me and understand that I 
feel I couldn’t prepare more pam- 
phiets on this subject. I should take 
as my epitaph, “She meant well’: 
You're out your five cent stamps 
that’s all, 2 


And now going -back to last. spring 
when the chase was on to run down 
that elusive pattern for the velvet 
rose cushion. Remember, or will you 
ever forget it!. Again I received sim- 
ply hundreds of letters all asking 
for that pattern... Most of you en- 
closed stamped envelopes but many. 
did not. I tried to pass the. instruc- ~ 
tions on to you in the. pages of this 
paper, but it was a very hard thing 
to. describe, especially when I’d never 
made one in my life. Several women 
volunteered to furnish the full in- 
structions for one dollar.and some or 
all’ said they would make them up 
for five dollars. (And believe me 
both prices quoted are very reason- 
able). Now I’m going to give you a 
list of women who wrote me offer- 
ing their services . (they may 
have had a change of heart since 


then but I don’t think there is any _, 


harm done -in writing them, but be 
sure to enclose a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope.) 


Mrs. P. J. Peters, Waldeck, Sask. 

Mrs. B. Miller, Tuffnell, Sask, 

Mrs. Joe Andreychuk, Box. 81, 
Newdale, Man. 

Mrs. Chas. Hodges, Box 63, Rainy 
River, Ontario. 

Mrs. H. H. Campbell, Box 534, Kil- 
larney, Man. 


- books? 


Hopé one of these ladies will be 
able to oblige you by supplying 
either the pattern or finished prod- 
uct. Two of them sent me samples 
of their work and I can vouch for 
the beauty and energy that went in- 
to them. But again as in the diabet- 
ic letters you are each out a five 
cent stamp. But I’m just hoping 
that you feel I have helped you to 
the extent of that amount. 

Now for other questions : 


Q.: Can you. give me any inform- 
ation on making flowers from fish 
scales? (Repeat) 


A.: This is part of the shell work 
hobby and you can procure supplies 
from this firm : Universal Hobbies 
Supplies, 623A 8th Ave, W., Calgary, 
Alberta. 


Q.:° Could you give me a good 
recipe for making your own candied 
peel from lemon or orange skins? 
— (Miss 'R. H., Westlock, Alta.) 


A.: Candied Peel: Cut peel in 
halves or smaller. Stand in salted 
water (1 tblsp. salt to one qt. water) 
Leave in over night. Drain and wash. 
Simmer in clear water changing 
water several times until it has no 
bitter taste. Wheh peel is tender cut 
in strips. Drain’ and roll in granu- 
lated sugar and let dry or drop in 
this syrup arid let drain. 


Syrup for Peel: 3 cups sugar, 1 
cup water, 1/3 cup light corn syrup. 
Boil to the hard crack stage. Re- 
move from heat but keep over pan 
of boiling water to keep syrup from 
hardening. Dip fruit in this. 


Q.: Can you give me, an address 
of a place where I can send for 
knitting machine parts? I tried C. 
Bellhouse in Vancouver but they had 
moved. (Mrs./ P. Trach, White- 
court, Alberta.) 


A.: Anyone being able to help 
please write her. 


Q.: Please give me a dependable 
recipe for angel food cake also sev- 
en minute icing. Do you have to use 
cake flour for this cake? — (Name 
withheld on request.) 


A.:- Yes you must use cake flour. 
There are very reliable angel cake 
recipes printed on the box of cake 
flour. I don’t think you can improve 
on them... or else (as you say 
you are.a new cook) why not try 
the ready mix angel foods, They are 
grand, — 

Seven Minute Icing: Here is a 
dandy recipe for this.icing that really 
‘lives up to its name: 

2 egg whites (unbeaten), 1%4 cups 
white sugar, dash of salt. 5 thlsp. 
water, 1 tblsp. corn syrup, 1 tsp. 
vanilla. : 


Combine egg whites, sugar, salt 
water and corn syrup in top of doub- 
le boiler mixing well. Place over 
rapidly boiling water. and count 
from time water is boiling beat con- 
stantly for 7 minutes. Take from 
heat and add vanilla and continue 
stirring until thick enough to spread 
. needs only a few minutes. This 
will make a large lot. The remainder 
will keep well in refrigerator for 


~ several days. 


Q.: Could you tell me itiare I 
could buy one of Kate Aitken’s cook 
(Betty Barlow, R.R. 1, 
Midnapore, Alta.) 

A.: Ihave a copy but really do not 
wish to ‘part with it. Does anyone 
living in Calgary know of a store 
that stocks this? ~ 


r 


Farm and 


Q.: Could you advise me about 


‘a chart for turning the corner on 


crocheted lace? I like to do crochet 
work of all kinds but have tried in 
vain to procure these instructions — 
(Miss M. Polounikoff, Box 279, Can- 
ora, Sask.) 

A.: Can one of you who crochet 
a lot help this girl? Write her first 
before sending any book. 


Q.: Why do sometimes my chif- 
fon cakes develop a soggy streak in 
the bottom? ‘This only occurs oc- 
casionally but why does it happen at 
all? — (Mrs, A. T., Raymond, Alta.) 


A.: The cake experts tell us that 
it is underbeating. Chiffon cakes 
must be beaten unmercifully. And 
sometimes you may have added too 
many eggs, That may sound funny 
but you can use too many. Get a 
good recipe and stick ‘to it. 


Q.: I put away a white woolen 
baby sweater and now I find it has 
turned yellow. What is the best way 
to whiten it again? — (Mrs. G.R., 
Taber, Alta.) 


A.: The very safest helper is 
sodium perborate (bought at the 
drug store). Allow 4 thblsp, to a pint 
of water. For bad stain soak for half 
an hour then rinse several times in 
clear water. 


Q.: I would like the recipe for 
‘Cheap sponge cake’ in the February 
number as you left out the amount 
of sugar and what temperature oven 
does it require? — (Mrs. P.W., Ed- 
monton, Alberta.) 

A,: I’m ‘sorry but this column was 
written by someone else when I was 
away so I can’t take the blame for 
this. I’ll give you my favorite sponge 
cake recipe below : 

Sponge Cake : 114 cups-cake fiour, 
2 tsp. baking powder, tsp. salt, 1 
cup sifted sugar, 6 egg yolks beaten 
until thick and creamy, 1 tsp. lemon 
extract, % ‘cup boiling water. 


Beat egg yolks until thick. Add 
sugar gradually then add sifted dry 
ingredients (fold in carefully). Add 
flavoring. Add boiling water last. 
Mix carefully. Do not beat. Bake in 
9-inch layer cake pans for 30 minutes 
at 300 - 350 F. Put layers saneged 
with 7 minute icing. 


Note: I know sponge cakes are 
usually baked in a tube or deep pan 
but I’ like this one baked in layer 
cake tins. 


Q.: Is there anything that will .re- 
move paint from a pair of cotton 
pedal pushers? — (Mrs. H:M., May- 
butt, Alta.) 
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A.: I think one of the best agents 
you can find is nail polish remover. 
You might work a little glycerine 
into the paint to help with the re- 
moving action. 


Q.: How can one make a perfect 


meringue ? (Repeat). 
A.: (From Mrs... O.H., Success, - 
Sask.) I tried this one the other 


day and I had grand success. Beat 
38 egg whites very stiff and add % 
tsp. baking powder. Beat well. Add 
one tblsp. sugar for every few drops 
of flavoring. Beat well. Bake in 
slow oven for 15 minutes. Coconut 
sprinkled over it before baking im- 
proves it 


Q.: How do you make salt beads? 
I’m not sure of the relative amounts. 
— (Mrs. J.W., Red Rock, B.C.) 


A.: Salt Beads: Heat one cup of 
fine salt. Mix into it % cup of corn- 
starch and % cup water. Add color- 
ing and perfume if desired. Mix well 
into hot salt until like putty. When 
cool enough to handle knead smooth 
and cut out with thimble and roll in 
hands until perfectly round, Put on 
hat pins or knitting: needles and let 
harden. 


Q.: I have canned a lot of garden 
peas but this last. year I had quite a 
number of. sealers with a layer of 
varying depth turn a very light color. 
The balance of the contents of the 
jar is very good, in fact the whole 
contents isn’t fermented but they 
don’t look palatable and* now I'm 
wondering why they have turned out 
so. — (Mrs. K., Duchess, Alta.) 


A.: I have studied a lot on this 
question for I’m very keen about 
canning and hate to hear of any- 
thing going amiss, You say you used 
good jars and new rubber rings and 
fresh produce. So let’s try to find out 
what you might have done wrong. 
Were you careful to keep the water 
in bath above the jars the whole 
time. This sounds similar to cloudi- 
ness in peas and that is generally 
blamed on minerals in the water... 
one should try to use soft water to 
be safe. Peas are the only vegetable 
that I ever had spoil so really I'm 
rather scared to try them now. 


I’m really getting through my ac- 
cumulated winter’s mail quite fam- 
ously I think (that thumping sound 
you. hear is me patting myself on 
the back). With ‘next month’s issue 
T’ll have cleared them all off the 
docket. 


Bye bye for now... 
good wish, Aunt Sal. 


and every 


The BEST BARGAIN. in 
The FARM Publication Field 


Special very low rate to farm families in the four 
Western Provinces. 


Farm and Ranch Review 


Mail $1.00 to Farm 


and Ranch Review, 


P.O. Box 620, Calgary, Alberta 
and you'll be surprised. 
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B.C’s TOP 


FARM 
PROGRAM 


“AROUND The 
VALLEY” 


with 


HUGH CALEY 
7:05 AM. 


MONDAY Thru 


FRIDAY 


CKOV 


Kelowna B. C. Dial 630 


COMPLETE 
NEWS 
COVERAGE 


‘from 


Radio Station 
CFQC 


Saskatoon 
600 K.C. 5000 Watts 
A.M. NEWS... 
1:00 — 1:05 
3:00 — 3:05 
5:00 — 5:05 
6:15 — 6:20 
6:45 — 6:50 
7:15 — 7:20 
7:45 -— 8:00 
8:30 — 8:35 
9:00 — 9:05 
10:00 — 10:05 
11:00 — 11:05 
THE WORLD TODAY 
12:15 —- 12:50 p.m. 
FACTS ABOUT FARMING 
1:20 — 1:35 p.m. 
P.M. NEWS... 
3:00 — 3:05 
4:00 — 4:10 
5:45 — 6:10 
10:00 — 10:15 p.m. 
THE WORLD TO-NIGHT 
11:00 — 14:30 p.m. 


CFOC 


THE RADIO HUB OF SASK 
SASKATOON 


On Friday I came home from school 
and my little sister started to talk. 
f didn’t even listen to her, so she 
started to talk louder and louder. I 
still didn’t listen, then she started to 
hit me with some wood. Then I asked 
her what she wanted. She said to go 
to the barn. I went, and I got so 
scared I nearly fell back out side. 
There was a black little calf. Oh, 
what a surprise I had. —Jenny Galick, 
Lacorey, Alberta, 


* » 8 


One winter day as I went out to 
look at my seventeen traps I heard a 
rustle about a quarter mile away. I 
looked behind and I saw five coyotes 
on the high straw pile. The leader on 
top looked out with pride and sniffed 
the air. Then suddenly he caught the 
scent of me. He gave a yelp and they 


all disappeared. Later I saw him on. 


a far away hill with my binoculars. 
Again I saw the pride of the prairies. 
—Dan Pawlivsky, Square Hill, Sask. 


* * * 


One day my brother, nephew and I 
went out in the field. My nephew was 
spending his holidays on the farm. 
Suddenly we saw a rabbit. We start- 
ed chasing it. My brother was just a 
little ways from the rabbit when our 
dog, Lassie, grabbed it. We yelled at 
her to let the rabbit go. Lassie let it 
go, but the rabbit was dead. We 
thought we would have kept the rab- 
bit for our pet if we could have caught 
it alive. — Doreen Bell, Knee Hill 
Valley, Alberta. 

. iJ s 

A robin made a nest in our pasture. 
She began to lay her eggs in it. A 
shy cowbird laid her egg in the nest 
too. Next day I saw a broken cow- 
bird egg on the ground. The robin 
must of thrown it out. Three days 
later I saw another cowbird’s egg in 
the same robin’s nest. Next day, out 
of curiosity, I took a peek into the 
nest. There was no cowbird’s egg in 
it. I looked on the ground. There it 
lay broken. I suppose the wise robin 
was in no mood to raise a parasite. — 
Fred Johns, Box 235, Two Hills, Alta. 

* 2 . 

One day we were going to our dug- 
out for water. On our way we past 
a deer running across the road. Then 
it went down and up another hill and 
out of sight. After we were coming 
back we saw it running down back 
the same hill into a meadow. We 
thought she would cross the road 
again so we waited for about one hour 
and it didn’t come across the road. 
Well, we just waited for nothing, be- 
cause it went back again up another 
ravine. — Johnny R. Duchuck, R.R. 1, 
Battleford, Sask. 

2 * * 

“Late last summer my brother and 
1 saw a bird hopping around on the 
ground When we went over to see 
what was wrong with the bird, we 
found that it had a broken wing. At 
first it tried to get away from us, then 
it got tired and couldn’t hop any more 
and let us catch it. We took it to the 
house and put it in a big box and put 
some water in it. The bird was left 
in the kitchen while we went to gather 
the eggs We forgot to put our cat 
out and teft ner in the house with the 
hird. The cat must of got the bird 
because we never saw it again. — 
Martha Calder, Aden. Albérta 


* , > 


One spring morning Mom Loid me to 


go and gather al) the eygs trom the. 


micken coup near tne barn As TF was 


ohne be We ee met 


A SECTION FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


going to the chicken coop, I heard a 
thicken hollering and ran to see what 
happened. To my surprise it was a 
coyote running past the chicken coop 
with one in his mouth. So off I took, 
running after it with a club. I man- 
aged to hit it and it ran a ways and 
stopped and watched me. Then I ran 
back to the house and told Dad about 
what happened. He grabbed the gun 
and sneaked behind the chicken coop, 
and bang! One shot went off and hit 
its leg, then the coyote was hopping 
only on three legs. It ran over the 
hill so fast and that was the last we 
saw of it. After that happened I went 
to gather the eggs and went to the 
house.-—-Edna Schwitz, Breynat, Alta. 
s * . 

One day before we were finished 
choring, I heard a splash in our pond. 
I saw a mud hen swimming around, I 
thought it was a duck, so I went on 
the bicycle to the field, and told my 
brother that there was a duck in our 
pond. Then I went and told my other 
brother. He took my sling-shot and 
cautiously crept to the pond. He shot 
a few times, but failed to strike it. 
The third time the stone splashed into 
the water right ahead of it. Then 
it swam around very uneasily. Then 
Dad came to the door wheré I was 
watching and asked me what my 
brother was shooting at. I told him 
a duck. Then he said a duck would 
have flown away. He said it was a 
mud hen. Then he got the gun and 
tried to shoot it. He shot once, but 
missed it. Soon after it flew away. — 
Glenn A. Goosten, McTavish, Man. 

ae ale oni nl 

THE LANTERN ON THE GATE 
Memory lives from prairie days, 

And were it soon or late, 

I saw the doctor beat the stork 

To the lantern on the gate. 


Then there came the childhood years, 
With growing pains so great, 

And the doctor made his endless way 
To the lantern on the gate. 


And 1 recall a fevered brow, 
With baby arms prostrate, 
An angel led the doctor 
To the lantern on the gate. 


But years roll by as years will do, 
Whether we’re humble or great, 
And the Great Physician called the 

doc 
By the lantern on the gate. 
—Ruby Manson, Box 1548, Rossland, 
B.C. 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 

The Dominion Mortgage & Invest- 
ment Association reports that the 
mortgage debt of prairie farmers to 
the 47. members companies in the as- 
sociation has continued to decrease. 
At the end of 1937 it totalled $182 
million. Notwithstanding new loans 
made in the intervening years the 
amount outstanding at the end of 1955 
was $20 million, and at the end of 
1956 $19 million. 

Gross mortgage loans extended in 
1956 totalled $5 million, 52% being 
granted on Ontario farms, 27% in 
Alberta and 9% in Manitoba. 


M-H-F Machinery For Yugoslavia 


TH british factory of the Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Co. has obtained 
an order to supply farm machinery to 
Yugoslavia to the value of £2,500,000 
tabout $7,000,000 Canadian money). 


Included are: 2,200 Ferguson tractors, 
12,500 Ferguson implements and ac- 
cessories, and 240 large self-propelled 


‘combines. 


The order was secured after two 
years tests of various makes of farm 
machinery, including implements from 
Eastern Europe. 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson have a 
number of resident technicians in Yu- 
goslavia advising on the éstablishment 
of a national network of service sta- 
tions and spare-parts depots. In ad- 
dition 1.T.M. the importer of the trac- 
tors and implements is establishing 
outside Belgrade an extension school 
of farm mechanization embodying the 
system practised for 10 years by 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson at its school 
in Warwickshire. 


od 


Oil production in Manitoba is pro- 
ceeding at the rate of around 475,000 
barrels a month. 


SELL to the U.S. 
RANCHER Stockman 


Witb the only Weekly Livestock publi- 
eatios. published in the area. Over 
14,0u0 subscribers concentrated in 
these rich livestock states. Advertise 
in the Reporter and give them a chance 
to buy from you. 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK 
REPORTER 


80x 1497 Billings, Montana 


FROM NINE TILL 
NOON THERE'S" 


LUCKY 
LISTENING 
LADIES 


CKRD 


9:00 - 9:45 a.m. 
“What Is it 27" 


10:00 
News, 
10:05 
; Who Am! ? 

10:15 

Mary Lou Calling. 
10:30 

Eaton’s Personal Shopper. 
10:45 . 

Morning Memo’s. 


11:05 
Hits For the Mrs. 


CKRD 


RED DEER - ALBERTA 
850 Ke 1000 Watts 


A subscriber asks for the best 
method of sharpening sheep hand 


shears. 
stones, 


Some use a file and some oil 
Can anyone answer? 
irate * * : 

Wheat acreage in the prairie pro- 
vinces is down to 19% million this 
season, a reduction of over. a million 
acres from 1956. 

* * * 

The fodder situation, threatened for 
the past two years, looks ominous at 
present, due to lack of heavy spring 
rainfall. 

* * * 

I think the supply of wheat on 
farms has been over estimated. Time 
will tell. _ 

* * * 

Those who know say that there is 
likely to be a shortage of brome grass 
seed. : 

* * co 


DON’T FENCE ME IN 


‘The population of the world, accord- 


‘ing to the statistical branch of the 
United Nations was 2,700,000,000 in 
1955. 

The increase is at the rate of 5,000 
a day or 43,000,000 a year. 

_ The birth rate is 34 per 1,000, and 
the death rate 18 per 1,000, a gain of 
16 per 1000 per year. 

If this rate is kept up, the UN sta- 
tisticians says, the world population 
will be doubled by the end of the 
century. — 


If that happens there will not be 


~ much room for those who people this 
planet when the year 2,000 comes 


around. ats 
& * s 


The Farmers’ Union of Alberta has 
launched an auto insurance plan 
which should save money for farmer 
members. 

r * * * 4 

Edmonton, Alberta, Feb. 22, 1935 — 
An average net return of only $1,17% 
a head was obtained by the-provincial 
government on sales of 9,881 head of 
cattle purchased in the drouth areas 
of the province last year. 

* * * 

Canadians consume about 96 pounds 
of sugar per person per year. About 
1744% is beet sugar. 

* * 


“ 


se 

_ Sixteen deaths were recorded from 

farm accidents in Alberta last year, 

12 being due to mishaps with tractors. 
= * * cg 


Honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Laws were conferred on Prof. Evan 
A. Hardy and EB. E. Hisenauer by the 
University of Saskatchewan. Prof. 
Hardy served on the university staff 
for 30 years and Mr. Bisenauer, an 
irrigation expert, was deputy minister 
of reconstruction and then of public 
works in the Saskatevhewan Boverns 
ment. 

* * * 

Advertising expenditure in the 
United™ States in 1956 totalled $10 
billion. 

* * .% 

Canadian farmers have borrowed 
$653 million under the Farm Improve- 
ment act, which was passed in 1945. 
Of that total $580 million was used to 
purchase farm machinery. 

i * * * 


’A few weeks ago the United States 
census bureau announced that the 
population of that nation had passed 
the 171,000,000 mark and’ was. in- 
ereasing at the rate of about 8,000 
‘each 24 hours or around three million 
a year, B 


OLD-TIME SUBSCRIBER 
Dear. Sir,— 


I am a former resident of Alberta. 


‘In the spring of 1897 I landed in Cal- 


gary, then south to High River on 
Saturday and started to work on the 
section of the C.P.R. on a Monday 
morning at $1.15 a 10-hour day and 


~ board yourself and go to the river for 


drink. ‘Then moved to Okotoks, then 
I was sent to Claresholm as section 
foreman, At that time Claresholm’s 
population was 1, that was myself. On 
April 1st, 1900, I was sent to Nanton, 
and my wife joined me there. We 
were the only family there and we 
had the first child born there, a son 
named Harvey J. Robertson. My 
brother Henry was station master at 
High River when we lived -at Clares- 
holm ard we had a good girl working 
for us. I wonder if she is still living 
yet — Emma Curry — if so, I would 
like to hear from her. I am 84 and 
still going strong.—James A. Robert- 
son, Box 23, Woodbridge, Ontario. 
¢) * * * 
KIND WORDS 

The Editor: As an old-time reader 
of The Farm and Ranch Review I 
congratulate you on the fine standard 
of your. publication. 


Ina Bruns, Aunt Sal and Annie L, 
Gaetz, the Editor’s Desk and--many 
other articles, informative and some- 
times funny, bring to us a kindly 
touch not found elsewhere in other 
publications. 


This appeal to the finer-and kindlier 
things of life always sticks when com- 
mon news items fade. I am sure 
many readers thank you personally 
and extend the very best of sincere 
wishes, — Rube Parker, Barrhead, 
Alberta. 

be * * e x 

The Editor: I just wish to inform 
you that, having been a subscriber for 
about 12 years and my subscription 
not up until 1966, I still find your 
magazine interesting to pick up and 
study. 

It is a magazine for the people who 
are closest to nature, who are, I think, 
the hard core of our national strength. 
—J Johnston,-Unity, Sask. ~ 


* * * & 


Profits on Canadian corporations in 
1956 totalled $3,240,000,000, upon 
which income taxes of $1,397,000,000 
had to be paid. 

* 


* » 


PLENTY OF ASSETS 


A man had barely paid off the 
mortgage on his house when he mort- 
gaged it again to buy a car and then 
sought a loan from his banker to build 
a garage. 

If 1 make this loan,” the banker 
asked, “how will you buy bs for 
your car?” 

“It seems to me,” the man replied 
curtly, “that a fellow who owns his 
own house, a car and a garage should 
be able to get credit for gas.” 


es & % 


Bremen grain merchants who han- 
dle. about 40% of Germany’s wheat 
imports-are betting that the price of 
Canadian wheat will be reduced with- 
in three months. They say if this 
does not happen Germany will stop 
buying. Canadian wheat. 

* ® * 


Leduc Frontier Days 


This book provides a most inter- 
esting record of 65 years in the 
Leduc area, which covers a large por- 
tion of central Alberta. It is a pub- 
lication which every library should 
have on its shelves and everyone 
interested in the pioneer era of. Al- 
berta should read. The author is the 
well-known newspaperman, CC. H. 
Stout. The price is $2.50 plus 15c 
postage. 
clerk, Leduc, Alberta. 


Write to W A. Bell, town}. 
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FROM ULYSSES 
I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch where- 
thro’ : 
Gleanis that untravell’d world whose 
margin fades 
Forever and forever as I rove. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an 


end, 

To rust unburnish’d not to shine in 
use! 

As tho’ to breath were life. Life piled 
on life 


Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains. But every hour is 

saved 
From that eternal science, something 

more, 
A bringer of new things. 

—Tennyson. 
® * se 
World wheat production in 1956 is 

estimated by the U.S. department of 
agriculture at 7,595,000,000 bushels, an 
all-time record. 


er 


cAR 
LUBRICATION 


we Fin ' 


“Eid’s experience in politics comes 
in handy when the compressor 
breaks down.” 


Listen fo... 


BENY MOTORS NEWS 


Persuasive Watts 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


DIAL 1270 


AL SHAVER 


and 


Sunday Thru 
Saturday 


ERNIE AFAGANIS 


Broadcast 


BASEBALL 


PLAY BY PLAY 


Every 


Monday and Friday 
9:05 p.m. 


Exclusive on 


Dial Leite 


EDMONTON 
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BUY BRITISH BONDS 


Dear Sir,—The economic relations 
of Great Britain and Canada are a 
matter of vital concern to every Ca- 
nadian farmer. Britain buys from us 
just twice as much as we buy from 
her. Furthermore, she is our very 
best customer for our Canadian 
wheat. Funds for the purchase of Ca- 
nadian products are consequently in 
short supply in the Mother Country. 
One remedy for the above deficiency 
would be for us to buy more British 
goods thereby killing two birds with 
one stone — reducing our adverse 
trade balance with United States and 
making more funds available in the 
U.K. to finance the purchase of our 
wheat and other products. Last. No- 
vember, however, another method he- 
came available to all people in the 
Commonwealth whereby we can assist 
the hard-pressed Mother Country in 
her financial problems. At that time 
the new British Premium Savings 
Bonds issue was made available to 
people all over the world. This is a 
new departure from all established or- 
thodox methods of financing. Briefly, 
it is that British Premium Savings 
Bonds are issued in denominations of 
one pound ($2.70 Canadian) to anyone, 
anywhere, over 16 years of age, with a 
limit to each individual purchaser of 
500 pounds. When the Bond has been 
purchased in sterling in a local Cana- 
dian bank and sent to the head office 
of the British Premium Savings Bond 
Office, Lytham St. Annes, Lancashire, 
England, and has been deposited for a 
period of six months, it becomes avail- 
able for the first drawing and to all 
subsequent monthly drawings of the 
funds accumulating from an interest 
rate, set at the moment at 4%. The 
bonds remain in the British Treasury 
until withdrawn on the written appli- 
eation of any depositor. The money 
is as safe as the British government. 
All you lose is the interest on the 
money. But the bond has 12 chances 
a year for the many sums available in 
the drawings. Winnings are not pub- 
licized and are not subject to tax in 
Great Britain. The drawings are 
scrupulously honest and governed by 
electronic impulses. Despite the recent 
economic and financial difficulties of 
the British people, they have re- 
sponded with very substantial contri- 
butions to the new project. 

Strange as it may seem, an adverse, 
unfair and critical comment launched 
by a prominent U.S. financial publica- 
tion was widely copied by some, uot 
all, sections of the Canadian press. 
Why there should be this effort to dis- 
credit a very worthwhile endeavor of 
the British government to enable all 
the people of the Commonwealth to 
come to the assistance of the Mother 
Country, is a very great mystery in- 
deed. Farmers, working people and 
Canadians generally, will find in this 
new project the nearest approach that 
I know oft to having your cake and 
eating it too. — Jack Sutherland, 
Hanna, Alberta. 


EXPLOSIVE TIMES 
The Editor : 


These are explosive times, and the 
‘fall out’ resulting from the June 10 
‘political bomb’ is bound to color the 
growth, direction and activities of 
this favoured and resourceful land 
and people, particularly through the 
second half of ‘Canada’s Century’? 


From the groundline viewpoint of 


LETTERS 10 THE EDITOR® 


the wheat farmer — as he looks 
wistfully to the 168 million Ameri- 
cans to the south and, eastward to 
the massed wheat customers in that 
‘tight little Isle’ in the North Sea 
(the former surfeited with home- 
grown wheat, while the latter are 
hungry for bread-grain at less than 
North American growing costs !), 
somehow I am reminded of the poet’s 
yearning: “How happy he could be 
with either, were t’other dear charm- 
er away”. 


Be that as it may, I find the fol- 


lowigag three items encouraging 
enough to quote, and gather into a 
single column: (a) — ‘The farmer's 


share of the national income has 
gone down in the last eight years 
by some 6%, and the costs of goods 
and services the farmer has to buy 
have increased by 20%. Further- 
More, there has been a continuing 
reduction in the farmer's share of 
the consumer dollar, from 59.3 cents 
of the dollar to appro ately 50 
cents today” (From John Diefenbak- 
er’s “A New National Policy’); and 
(b) — ‘Western wheat producers re- 
ceived $1.24 farm price for their 
wheat last year. But the dollar has 
declined by 50% since 1939, so the 
actual price on the 1939 level was 
62c a bushel... (From editorial 
“Inflation Hard On Farmers”, June 
Farm and Ranch Review); and (c) 
— ‘“The average Canadian worker 
earned the price of a loaf of bread 
in 1939 in 12 minutes.” Mr. E. N. 
of Belleville wants to know how long 
it would take the average man now. 
Less than six minutes, according to 


Quick Canadian Facts” (Toronto 
Evening Telegram, June 13). — “In- 
dustrial East,” Toronto. 

es . * 


FARM WAGES !N B.C. 
The Editor :— 

Sir, — I am a reader of the Farm 
and Ranch Review for over 30 years, 
but this is the first letter to the 
editor of the same. 


On page seven of May issue I 
noticed uverage farm wages of male 
help per day at January 15th, 1957, 
which prompted me to write this 
letter. For Baltish Columbia, figures 
show $7.30 with board per day. Please 
note that in my district (Cariboo) 
hired help generally works by hour — 
8 hours called a day in any industry 
and on the farm as well. If one works 
more than 8 hours it is called overtime 
and that means extra pay. 

The wages on the farm is generally 
the same as in industries, which is 
around $1.50 per hour, and it is-hard 
to get a good farm worker even at 
that price ——Wm. Loopol, Shelley, B.C. 


Highland Cattle For B. C. 


New Westminster — The Canadian 
Pacific Railway’s stock pen _ here 
was the scene of bovine rejoicing 
recently as 40 head of distinc- 
tive bushy-browed Highland cattle 
bulled their way out of two C.P.R. 
stock cars after a 6,000 mile journey 
by ship and rail from Glasgow, 
Scotland. They were greeted by 
kilted piper Duncan Watson of Van- 
couver, whose pipes skirled the Skyé 
Boat Song. 


The shaggy, ‘Scotland bred pedi- 
gree beef which, according .to impor- 
ter Howard Rogerson of Aldergrove, 
B.C. will revolutionize the beef in- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AUCTIONEERS 


SIM’S AUCTION MART — Western Can- 
ada’s largest Weekly Auction Mart. Sales 
every Monday and Thursday. Purebred 
Livestock, Farm and Furniture Sales. Alex 
Keith Sim, Box 453, Red Deer, 


L. Sim, 
Alberta. 


AUTO PARTS 


LARGE STOCK OF USED AND NEW 
PARTS and accessories for all cars, trucks 
and tractors Canada Auto Stores, St. 
Catherires 5, Ont. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE — GENERAL STORE in East 
Central Alberta town. Turnover $70,000. 
Terms reasonable. Town has all utilities. 
Reply Box 30, Farm & Ranch Review. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN CIGARETTES — Holland, Bel- 
gium, Cuba, etc. Retail, $3.50 to 36.00 
wholesale price. Write: Germain, Bouras- 
sa, St. Barnabe, North, Quebec. 


LIVESTOCK 
ADAMS, WOOD & WEILLER, LTD., live- 
stock Commission Agents, Alberta Btock- 


yards, Calgary. Phones: 5-5121; Nights: 
CHery 4-8075; CHery 4-2650. 


YOUR LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 

AGENT, PAUL & MacDONALD, prompt, 

efficient service. Office telephone 6.5301; 

Residence CHery 4-0485; 87-1738, Calgary, 
a. 


JERSEY BREEDERS | Behind with regis- 
trations ? Catch up — and save money ! 
For limited time, now, you can register 
without usual overtime penalty. Make out 
applications tonight! Out of forms? Write 

nadia. Jersey Cattle Club, 290 Lawrence 
Avenue West, Toronto, 


PARSLOW & DENOON, Stockyards, Cal, 
gary, Alberta, the oldest Livestock Com- 
mission Merchants in Alberta, Established 
since 1915. Office 5-5058, 5-5755: Night 
CHery 4-1651. CHery 4-2848. 


LOST AND FOUND 


STRAYED — Phree yearling steers, red 
and roan, branded V.V. over half circle on 
right ribs. Reward. H. E Robinson, Car- 
stairs. Phone 1514, 


PERSONAL 


ADULTS! SEND 10c FOR THE WORLD'S 
funniest joke novelty cards. Western Dis- 
tributors, Box 24FR, Regina. 


$50 WEEKLY POSSIBLE addressing en- 
velopes. .We pay you, Typewriter not 
required. Information 10 cents. Sheppard 
Agencies, 285-E Spence, Winnipeg, Man. 


QUIT SMOKING, CHEWING TOBACCO, 
SNUFF — Easily, quickly, reliable, tested 
remedy. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
Save your health and money’? Complete 
treatment $198. Western Distributors, 
Box 24-WR, Regina. 


FREE BOOKLET — ‘‘What Every Married 
Man Should Know,’ for those married or 
engaged. Sent in_plain, sealed envelope, 
with Price List of Druggist Sundries. Send 
name and address with 5c stamp, to Home 
Hygiene Co., P.O. Box 403, Station A, To- 
ronto, Ontario, 


ADULTS | BIRTH CONTROL BOOK plus 
modern sex beoklet. Both for 25c. Latest 
tnformation. Confidential. Mailed in plain 
sealed wrapper. Western Distributors, 
Box 24GHR, Regina, Sask. 


FEET SMELL ? — PERSPIRE ? — Try 
Foot Ease for positive relief. Enjoy com- 
fort and freedom from embarrassment. 
Send $2.00 for Renerous supply to Foot 
Ease, Box .1090, North Edmonton. 


MEN! WOMEN! WANT THAT OLD- 
TIME PEP and vigor? For amazing. 
pleasant surprise try Vita-Perles ($2.00) 
or Test Prostone ($3.00) or both $4.60 in 
plain, sealed wasksge: Western Distribu- 
tors. Box 24-NJR, Regina, Sask. 


HELP WANTED - FEMALE _ 
PARENTS and TWO SONS require gir! 


under 28. Modern electrified farm home, 
$66 monthly. Snapshot appreciated. Mra. 
William Kobitzsch, Hardisty, Alta. 


HELP WANTED - MALE 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Duties — to assist in field organization 
work throughout the province, to co- 
ordinate, manage and keep records of 
membership drives, to interview and 
assist Farm Union members with their 
roblems and to generally assist” the 
resident and the Secretary in gather- 
ing information, replying to gorrespon- 
dence and such other related work as 
may be required. 
Qualifications — A good farm. back- 
ground is essential and experience in 


farm organization highly desirable. 


Good personality, ability to meet the 
public, experience in office routine and 
public speaking ability are important. 
ust have a car and be prepared to 
travel. Preference to men with experi- 
ence and background in the Farmers’ 
Union of Alberta. 
Apply to the Secretary, Farmers’ Union 
of Alberta, 9934 - 106 Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta before July 10th, 1957. 


dustry on the west coast, arrived 
here in excellent condition after the 
long rail haul from Levis, Que. Ac- 
companying the herd were Athol 
Smith, 30, of Bridgefoot, Aberdeen- 
shire, who will remain in this coun- 
try at Langley Prairie, B.C. and 
Rogerson's collie dog, who also made 
the crossing from Scotland. 

A prize pedrigree bull, Ullach Mle 
V, valued at more than $1,500, has 
already been sold to J. A. Henderson 
of Vancouver, proprietor of Moder 
Music Ltd. Others of the herd will 
go to Rogerson’s lay-out at Alder- 
grove and to other interested admir- 
ers of the Highland breed. 

The ancient and hardy Highland 
cattle were introduced to British Col- 
umbia eight years ago. A true hill 
breed, they act as the foundation for 
cow stocks in marginal and arable 
farm country. Their free foraging 
habits and their ability to withstand 
extremes of climate without. barns or 
shelter are desirable virtues, 

Beef from these cattle dresses out 
profitably without excess fat, it is 
reported, the fat being well-marbled 
throughout the meat. 

The current arrival came from the 
Islay fold, belonging to Major Mor- 
rison of Islay. 


Seen eee mma 


MINERALS FOR CATTLE 


Twelve to fifteen minerals, some in 
only small quantities, are known to be 
essential to the animal body for pro- 
duction, reproduction and general 
health. Not all are adequately sup- 
plied in common prairie feeds, accord- 
ing to the experimental farm at 
Brandon, Manitoba. 


Salt, and especially iodized salt in 
winter, should be provided to beef 
cattle at all times, and particularly 
to the breeding herd. Except for salt, 
calcium and phosphorus are the min- 
erals most likely to require supple- 
mentation, but the need for either 
varies with soil conditions, type of 
ration and level of production. Grasses 
and roughage are frequently low in 
phosphorus, consequently a phos- 
phorus supplement such as bone meal 
should be supplied on pasture, par- 
ticularly in the breeding season and 
during the wintering period when the 
ration is largely hay. Since cereal 
grains are quite high in phosphorus, 
feeder cattle are more likely to require 
a calcium supplement. Bone meal is 
a satisfactory source of calcium, it 
can be supplied more cheaply as 
ground limestone. 


At the Brandon station, bone meal . 
and salt are available, in separate 
troughs, for the breeding herd at all 
times. Feeder cattle are supplied 
with minerals as one per cent of the 
grain ration and also have access to 
additional salt and minera} in the 
exercise yard. 


UR enn nn Renesas oon aR 


The Lacombe Experimental Farm 
will celebrate its 50th anniversary on 
July 21. Its work with livestock over 
the years has aided and encouraged 
farmers to undertake cattle feeding 
operations on a commercial scale. In 
1955 the number of cattle marketed in 
Alberta was just under 585,000 and 
66% originated in the district served 
by the Lacombe Experimental Farm. 


“Seasonable se gol Practices 


3 By LEONARD H. COOPER 


HERE is a certain ‘amount - of 
“hard work in the garden but it 
takes us into the fresh air and ‘we 
are getting,a good supply of oxygen 
into our lungs. Then we must study 
our hobby and by so doing we: are 
improving. ourselves. ~ There are 
many good text books on the sub- 
ject as well as gardening papers but 
many of these are published where 
conditions are more favourable than 
ours, longer frost free periods and 
warmer. nights. 


The novice gardener is bound to 
make some mistakes but experience 
will soon help out and when you sow 
a tiny seed such as a snapdragon 
and in a few weeks you cut some 
spikes for your sitting room you will 
get a thrill because you have ach- 
ieved something. When flower show 

_ time arrives I enjoy watching the 
faces of the novice exhibitor, one 
who has never shown a cabbage or 
an aster before. 


Then we have some who after they 
have gained .a knowledge of horti- 
culture begin to take a real interest 
in some particular flower or plant. 
The growing of gladioli, -dahlias, 
Sweet peas, roses or -snapdragons. 
In the vegetable world the growing 
of large onions-from seed used to be 
a great hobby: and one that. will 
really test your growing ability. To 
get them. at least two pounds® in 
weight with thin necks and high 
shoulders and with good keeping 
quality. In-.pot plants the saint- 
paulia (African violet so-called) has 
reached the point where it has be- 
come a specialty with many women 
Without doubt it is one of the best 
plants for the home’ providing you 
can maintain a night temperature of 
60 degrees in your homes. 


Care of Potted Plants 


This brings me to the care of all 
pot plants. First you must have a 
good soil mixture and the- basis of 
all good mixtures is maiden prairie 
loam. The top six inches which has 
been allowed to rot for at least a 
year. Now is a good time to get a 
supply for next years use. But. you 
ean still get good results by taking 
the fresh loam and sieving it through 
a half inch sieve. One 12 inches by 
16 inches.is quite large enough for 
home use and is not too. heavy. 
When sieving rub as much of the 
fibre through as possible. Straight 
prairie soil will not grow high class 
potted plants. 
you a mixture which will give good 
success with practically all varieties 
you are likely to grow in your home. 


My measure is a. half pound” to- 
bacco can. You will find this can 
is four inches deep so a half can is 
easy to measure. Mix together five 
cans of sifted soil, two cans of peat 
moss, three quarters of a can of 
sharp sand or terra-lite and one and 
one half cans of really rotted man- 
ure. To each five cans of soil add 
two and three quarter teaspoons of 
20 per cent superphosphate and half 
“a teaspoon of sulphate of potash. 
These are level teaspoons and I ad- 
vise you to get a set of measuring 
spoons {I prefer the aluminum ones 
to plastic) for your gardening opera- 
( tion and not use those you use in the 
kitchen. You will use these spoons 
as well for insecticides and weedi- 
cides and since many of these ‘pro- 
ducts are highly poisonous don’t take 
any chances of a mishap. Peat should 
be moist before adding to. the mix- 
ture. When all the ingredients are 
rough mixed run them through the 
sieve again. This gives the chemi- 
cals intimate contact with the soil 


ete. Finally give a thorough TmuROR: 
Do _ press down, 


Potting Plants 
The moisture content of potting 


‘soil'is very important. It must not 


be too wet or too dry. A good test 
is to take a handful of the: mixture 
and press it. If it remains as a ball 
and on -pressing with the thumb it 
collapses it is alright for use. It 
should leave the hand clean: If too 
wet your hand will be dirty. If-too 
dry you will not. be able to compact 
it. If too wet allow to dry and if 
too dry add water. If at the end of 
your potting operations you have 
soil left, store it and be sure to mark 
it “potting soil.” 


When potting. it is essential that 
the pots be clean. Summer time is 
a good time for pot washing. Scrub 
them with a stiff brush using water 
as hot as the hand will bear. - Place 
in the sun to dry, The crocks (pieces 
of broken pots) should also be wash- 
ed. Drainage is a very important 
point: Over the crock place a layer 
of pea gravel to cover the crock. I 
advise the use of pea gravel in even 
small pots and as the sizeof the pot 
gets larger the gravel used can be 
larger. When you are potting to a 
larger pot you will see that the roots 
are around the gravel and on. re- 
moving it the roots are free so in 
re-potting you have a root condition 
which will break freely into the new 
soil. The secret of good pot plants 
is’a good soil mixture and ample 
drainage. 


Value of Earth Worms 


The pale Western and the red 
back cut worms are both common 
this year. In the garden they are 
easily kept under control by one of 
the soil dusts that can be obtained 
in most hardware stores. So far we 
have lost only four plants out of the 
hundreds we put out but some gar- 
dens have been practically ruined. 
My observations over many years 
that the presence of earth worms 
have a very definite value in the con- 
trol of the cut worm is again proven 
this year. The earth worm must 
have a good supply of humus to en- 
courage its numbers and we do keep 
up the organic matter in our soil. 
So many think that this worm is 
harmful.. I consider it one of the 
gardeners best friends. : 


If you have an asparagus bed you 
should stop cutting now. You must 


I am going to give leave enough tips to develop into 


leaves to build up your plants for 
next year. Heavy cutting one year 
means a poor crop next year. If you 
did not manure your bed this spring 
a good: dressing now will speed up 
good growth. Asparagus. green 
makes a good foliage for flower ar- 
rangements but be careful how much 
you cut, Rhubarb also must not be 
over pulled. Enough sticks must be 
left to -build up ‘the roots. Some 
authorities state that at least one 
half should be left on the plants. 


Control of Pests 


In many parts of the prairies we 
have had a dry warm May and this 
has resulted in pests of all descrip- 
tions having a. good start. All the 
aphis family can be controlled by 
Black Leaf 40 but caterpillars on 
trees and shrubs are best handled by 
malathion. This is not a nice pro- 
duct to use but it is very efficient. 
read the directions and precautions 


very carefully. On food crops such 


as the red currant and the cabbage 
family to fight caterpillars use Atox. 
This is a derris product and is non- 
poisonous to warm blooded animals. 
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- Glad Journey 
By EDYTHE MARCH 
[= each moment to its full enjoy- 
“ment. Look not behind you to the 
years that have passed away with 
incidents amongst them. that fill you 
with regret but remember those mem- 
mories cherished for the happiness 
they bring to mind. : 


Watch the wonder of the dawn, as 
the purple shadows slip away to un- 
seen places. Brighter, still brighter 
grows the eastern sky above the hori-_ 
zon and stray clouds are tipped“ with’ 
gold or rosy light. The sun, a ball of 
molten gold rises majestically above 
the mountain’s crest. from its nightly 
journey as the glory of the dawn 
awakes, 


Smell the wild rose _ blossom 


-- drenched with dew enhancing its per- 


fume. Note the Morning Glory, how 
it wakens to greet the sun. See the 
shy - violets growing near the fern 
fronds;) the Honey-suckle twining 
round the branches of a bush. ‘The 
Mock -Orange, flowers of white with 
delicate perfume. 5 


New needles on the Hemlock grow, 
and Weeping Willow bending low is 
whispering to the Silver Birch while 
the aspen leaves forever dance. The 
stately Fir and Pine and the tangy 
Cedar seem to rise on gil -toe to greet 
the new day. 


Look upon all Nature and enjoy it 
for so many never seem to see a half 
of its wonders. 
how perfect is the cycle. Watch the 
rain-clouds through the summer 
giving drink to thirsty land. Note 
the beauty of each snow-flake in the 
winter, drifting down from out the 
sky. Each one individually different, 
wondrous this to human eye. 


Watch the brooklet create a water- 
fall. The water-spiders dancing on its 
surface while trout swim languidly 
amongst the rocks o fits bed. Water- 
ougels bobbing in and out its surface, 
nesting close beside it, nest beneath a 
fern-frond. A mother duck leads her 
brood along its watercourse, half fly- 
ing, half swimming, beating her wings 
along the surface in ecstacy; the young 
ones trying to imitate. 


Look at the mountains and admire 
them. Their majestic strength. will 
uplift your spirit till you feel all free 
inside and you will want to go and 
climb them till you reach the loftiest 
peak. 


Tune your ears to Nature’s music. 
Bird-song, the wind soughing through 
the trees, the laughing water-fall, the 
patter of rain-drops, the quietness of 
falling snow, the roar of thunder, the 
music of crickets at even-tide, the 
chatter of the chipmunks, the howling 
of coyotes.or the lowing of the kine. 
Soft laughter on the evening air. The 
hoot of the swiftly flying owl or the 
raucous call of raven. Many and 
varied are the notés in Nature’s 
music. ce 


Note the seasons — | 


Clouds of black with silver dining 
oft chart a course across the sky like 
unto our own life's journey as we 
pause. to sometimes cry.. Tears we 
need as well as.laughter to appreciate 
our happiness.- Wake up to the beau- 
ties that. are all around you as the 
Morning Glory wakes up to greet the 
sun and as the sun sinks in the west 
you will find that: you have had a 
Glad Journey and happiness is held 
within your heart and breast. 


Look into the bright horizon 
Leave behind you worry and care 
For your future holds bright sunshine 
And only you can find it there. 


If one cloud now dims the sky-line 
And others gather through the day 
Rest assured that by the morning 


They, too, will all have passed away. 
ae 


Evergreen trees can be protected 
from pine needle scale by being spray- 
ed with Malathion at least twice dur- 
ing the season. Use 4 pints of 50% 
Malathion to 100 gallons of water or 
three ounces of five gallons of water. 


Attend... 


WESTERN CANADA'S 
PREMIER 


AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION 


The Edmonton Exhibition 


July 15 to 20 


Agricultural Features 


. Western Canada’s Premier Live- 
stock Show. Feature Hereford 
Show. 

Exhibition Lawn Clinic in the 
Agricultural Building. 

. Operation Tractor — Safety Driv- 
ing Competition 

. 4-H Club. Activities : 

. Farm Boys’ ae Girls’ Camp. 
. 4-H Club Ral 
. Fea Public Speaking Competi- 


. 4-H Dairy Calf Club Show. 
. 4-H Junior Bacon Hog Compe- 
tition, 
. 4-H Livestock Judging Compe- 
titions. 
g. 4-H Thematic Displays. 
. Farm Family Competition. 
. Special Farmers’ Day FR alder 
—Tuesday, July 16th. 


Remember the Exhibition gets off 
to a bang-up start—with Exhibition 
Parade of Progress, Monday at 
10:00 a.m. See this Parade — it'li 
be new and different ! 


EDMONTON 
EXHIBITION 


Association ttd. 


THE GARDENS, EDMONTON 


Solution to Crossword Puzzle 


HOE SERVO 
PAT UT ETN) 


"PICTURE ARITHMETIC 


E WROTE THE NUMBER 3 OPPOSITE THE 
PICTURE OF THE FLY BECAUSE /7 HAS 
THREE LETTERS IN ITS NAME. 
(AN YOU IDENTIFY THE OTHER SEVEN PICTURES 
AND WRITE THE CORRECT NUMBER OF LETTERS 
_ IN EACH NAME OVER THE DASHES AT THE RIGHT 
OF THEM ? 
: af eS ADD ALL THE EIGHT NUMBERS To SEE 1F 
YOU ARR/VE AT THE CORRECT TOTAL. 


Cay SAWENUGENT, 


Zag IVORLDS 
PUSELEMAKER 


THE. FAMILY ENTERTAINER 


YULAY e- LEARY 


7+4-2 IAREFULLY WRITE DOWN ALL THE CORRECT ANSWERS. 
10 +22 70 THESE SIMPLE EXAMPLES: ..THEN, 1F THEY ARE 
25 +4=2= CORRECT, YOU CAN PROVE THEM BY DRA WING A FICTURE. 
4x5= ONNECT THE LIKE-NUMBERED DoTs BELOW UN THE 
3x52 SAME ORDER THAT YOUR ANSWERS APPEAR in THE 
es ors = COLUMN, READING DOWNWARD. 

5 2 . = 206 029 

2x8e-= 

4x32 

19+9 = 

25:- 235 

15+55 

5x 5's 

675s 

2x os = 

8+4= 

6: x 53> 

14i-4o 

SeX7= 

20-62 
19+7= 
125° S°= 

41+ 11 = 

3X32 
ai-4do-= 
12-25 

3 xX.9:=. 

§+5:= 


"EGS TULA Z AFHALId uw aeIddO//SSvAD 3 BaINM Z XYF7LSGO7 
°O/ NldSZHLOTI 9 TIDNId $ FOS EATS SAIMENVY 


RA W COUN 74 NG ‘= p 
By Two's, . lan YOU COMPLETE THIS 
CROSS-WORD PUZZLE ? 


RINT A LETTER iN EACH 
BOX TO SPELL SIXTEEN 
FRUITS READING ACROSS 
AND DOWN. 


fae ieee 


OTHER GIVEN LETTERS WILL 
GIVE YOU A GOOD START. 


i eee nee: i Ly Sa xc 
cr, ie 
oN ie fe 
oa > 


*“NOTTAWAALYM ‘NOWIFZ7 ‘ANIDAd 
fav2a "QNIAFINVL AaAazH2 WA 7 2ONveLO 
"S7dav TWMOd *OSNVIV SIM/NO'D/7-BLVA 
SAVAD' VANS LOD/AAY ~SSOHDV / NONMMTIOS 


ACDEHINOPRST Di di=es, PIDDIE COLRIER 


Y USING THE ABOVE TWELVE LETTERS 
. WHAT'S MY NAME. 
ra} wes TR 
AS OFTEN AS YOU WISH, TRY 70 SPELL AND WHERE IS, 


AT LEAST EIGHTEEN DIFFERENT THINGS MY NATIVE LAND ? : _— 


PICT¢RED HERE. 
‘yore giv HLN0S worse wFL weL Ne 


CROSS-hIUM BERS 


Mie: EACH OF THE SEVEN INDICATED 


ROWS OF THREE NUMBERS and To 
EHE SEVEN 1ST ete SHOWN 


“6/ Fb FAALS CNY ves "“FOWS ATLSOON LVF 
Sind ZSON LekVEH 'TooH “ENE “lV abe 
POD LY0D ‘N/H2 Led Yb ‘CaAbD FOV “WO/LNTO ‘GIL NY LIE LIGz 


e'2'9!$'6%e 16) bide FHL nn S500 20), 


os % 
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Ex LIBRIS 
UNIVERSITATIS 
ALBERTENSIS 


| fo you... 
nothing nandles, husnes or hugs the road 
ike the big, beautiful Borge! 


Slip into the driver’s seat . .. then take off! Before-you’ve gone your first mile, you'll know Dodge is the nimblest number 
that ever swept over the road, with the quickest scataway, the smoothest ride, the safest stop-power in the low-price field. 


t 
Mark of a modern car: Push-button driving, Flight-Sweep styling! : Ry rea never guess such a high-spirited per- 
aes : SS former could be so low priced. But DODGE is! 


And all it takes is a trial run to show you what a 
performer Dodge really is. Touch the ‘“D” 
button, and sample the take-off-and-go of torrid 
Torque-Flite drive with modern push-button 
controls. Tread down on the gas pedal, and get 
the feel of 215 horsepower . . . the most powerful 
standard V-8 in the low-price field! 


Measure the magic comfort of Dodge Torsion- 
Aire Ride, too. See how it flattens out the lean 
on corners and curves .. . puts a stop to brake’ 
“nose-dive’. . . “‘levels’’ bumps so flat you’ll 
think they just re-paved the pavement! 


So why settle for a ‘“‘second-best” when you can” 
so easily own a new DODGE? Your dealer will 


You’re always a step ahead in cars of The Forward Look > be happy to have you meet this beauty now! 


Dodge tinets "em all for VALUE-—with high-powered . 

V-8’s and Six... Torque-Flite drive with trouble-free — : 
mechanical push-button controis...Flight-Sweep 

ead \ ceterotsuuica Torsion-Aire DOGG, 
Total-Contact brakes!|§ § YOU GET MORE INA. L 


THE BIG, BEAUTIFUL BUY IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED Bet 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF 4° - 


